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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



Dear Public, — Nearly all the members of the Mega 
therium Club are good billiard players ; a circumstance 
easily accounted for, when I tell you that they have most 
of them been taught the noble game by — or at least have 
immensely improved in their play in consequence of 
losing numerous games with — your humble servant. 
But, like good generous fellows as they are, they were 
anxious that the light they profited by should be more 
widely diffused, " Why not write a book upon Billiards, 
Crawley ? " says the Eight Honourable Edward Elphin- 
stone Macer to me one day. He had earned the right of 
addressing me in this familiar way by having been my 
opponent at pyramids, often, with the usual result. I 
did not catch at the suggestion directly — or, at least, I 
did not seem to do so ; but I began to think from that 
time that my right honourable friend was really a rather 
clever fellow. Other of the members also pressed me on 
the subject, so that one afternoon — I had won a good 
deal, I recollect — I condescendingly said I would think 
about it. I did think about it, and the result of my 
cogitations was the determination to give my experiences 
to the public. The next point was to settle on the 
medium through which I could most conveniently address 
my audience. Some suggested the Times, but that 
paper was voted too political ; others the Athenceum, 
but that was thought too literary ; my littlo friend 
Deuceace named the Morning Advertiser, but that paper 
was scouted at once as too public-housey ; another 
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thought of Bell's Life, but Macer's objection to that was, 
that no gentleman read it — a perfectly aristocratic blun- 
der, easily excusable in a man like my right honourable 
friend ; the Sunday Times was named, but that was de- 
clared too theatrical ; the Era wouldn't do because of its 
generally loose tone ; nor the Leader, because of its Radi- 
calism : the Illustrated London News was for some time 
in favour, but it was at last discovered that it patronized 
ladies' fashions, antiquarians, and small poets. At 
length, after running through the list of London papers — 
as given in "Mitchell's Newspaper Directory" — it was 
decided nem. con. that the Field, being a gentleman's 
paper, was the only proper field for my lucubrations. 
Negotiations with the editors were immediately opened 
by the Honourable Tom Tiddy, who knows all the editors 
and newspaper writers ; and honourable terms having 
been agreed on, my sixteen chapters on Billiards duly 
appeared in the pages of that excellent journal. This is, 
briefly, the history of the following book ; which, with 
the exception of some additions, improvements, correc- 
tions, and omissions, is, more or less, identically a re- 
print of those chapters on Billiards which created such 
a furore among the players when they appeared in the 
Field. That my book has already become celebrated 
in its serial form is no reason why its ten thousand 
edition should not be speedily sold and a new one printed 
— but quite the reverse. In conclusion, dear public, let 
me modestly and truthfully declare that you can never 
become adepts in the noble game of Billiards till you 
have bought and read it: and buy it you will, and read 
it you must. Au revoir. 

R. C. 

Megatherium Club, 

Christ'mas, 1856. 



PREFACE. 



This present edition, the Tenth, of my Little Book on 
Billiards, has been thoroughly revised and brought up to 
the present state of the game, with new diagrams of 
the Spot-stroke, and the Championship Rules, &c. &c, 
added. What more, then, is necessary to say ? Nothing 
but this : — When my first edition appeared, there was no 
other Handbook of Billiards published. That it was a 
success the appearance of this edition is simple proof. Of 
course, it paid the penalty of success. Imitators and 
plagiarists sprang up on every side, till, in fact, I became 
the best imitated author of the day. But then, as imi- 
tation is proverbially admitted to be the sincerest form 
of flattery, I accept my fate without protest ; merely 
observing that when two (or more) people ride one 
hobby, one (or more) must necessarily ride behind. In 
that dignified position I leave Messieurs my flatterers. 

There is no need, nowadays, to commend Billiards 
as an amusement. Everybody admits that it is the best 
and most delightful of all indoor games for both ladies 
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and gentlemen ; less scientific, it is true, than Chess and 
Draughts, less liable to abuse than Cards, but more 
capable of providing recreation and gentle exercise than 
any other indoor sport. " The finest game, indeed, that 
was ever invented." The sentence in turned commas 
I quote from my old friend the Right Honourable Edward 
Elphinstone Macer, now better known as Lord Turnham 
Green, ex-Cabinet Minister and thoroughly good fellow. 
I perfectly agree with him ; and I hope, dear public, you 
do not, to any great extent, differ from 

Your faithful Servant, 

RAWDON CRAWLEY, 

Captain Unattached 

Maqatherittm Club, 
Derby Day, 1876 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 



Of all indoor amusements, commend us to Billiards. 
" Let us to billiards, Charmian," cried Cleopatra, in the 
absence of her beloved Antony. We admire the taste of 
the lady, though we doubt whether the noble game was 
among the regular recreations of the Egyptian court ; 
indeed, we fancy that the precise period of its invention 
is not certainly known. I have been told that the Chinese 
lay claim to the possession of a game similar to Bil- 
liards ; but, never having been in China, I cannot vouch 
for the truth of the story. Its introduction into British 
India and the Australian islands is certainly due to 
British enterprise. All the knowledge we possess of its 
introduction is, that it was probably invented by the 
Dutch, from whom the French, the Germans, ami the 
Italians soon learned it, and that it presently afterwards 
found its way into our own tight little island. A recent 
writer states that it was invented by Henrique Devigne, 
a French artist, who lived in the time of Charles the 
Ninth, but adduces no evidence for this or other of his 
assertions ; and, therefore, we may conclude that of the 
uctual origin of Billiards nothing is known. 

The time of its first appearance in England is doubt- 
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ful ; but, as it is mentioned by Shakespeare, it niuit at 
least have been known as a fashionable amusement in 
the middle of the sixteenth century. This, however, by 
the way. What we have to do is, not to trace the his- 
tory of Billiards, but to teach its practice scientifically. 

To return : Billiards is, as I said, the first of indoor 
games. Chess is a capital game, but it is a sedentary 
one, and affords rather an exercise than an amusement 
to the mind. Cards lead to gambling ; and as to 
draughts, dominoes, backgammon, &c, they are of too 
slight a character to engage the attention of a thorough 
billiard player. Billiards is a science, the practice of 
which not only improves and strengthens the mind, but 
gives tone and vigour to the body. A good, active 
player walks about two miles an hour round and about 
the table. The act of striking the ball provides exercise 
for the arms, opens the chest, and compels a certain 
degree of motion in all parts of the body : in fact, I 
know of only two instruments the use of which brings all 
the muscles into play, and they are the spade and the 
billiard cue. This phrase, which I first used in the 
Field newspaper twenty years ago, has been since adopted 
by every penny-a-liner who has written on Billiards. 

In my youthful days I was in the habit of visiting the 
country house of a wealthy baronet. He was a man who 
enjoyed life to the full : hunting, fishing, racing, 
cricketing, each in its proper season, shared his 
patronage. I used really to envy him, though he was 
some twenty years my senior, he was such a splendid 
fellow. But in his cup of sweet there was a drop of bitter- 
ness : there always is, I suppose, just to keep down our 
pride, and to remind us that we are poor weak creatures. 
My friend had an only daughter, who, from the effect of 
a fall in her infancy — those precious nurses ! always 
looking after red coats instead of their baby charges ! — 
had contracted a high shoulder, which, as the young 
lady approached womanhood, proved a real deformity. 
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Her father had taken advice, of course ; but the only 
specific his medical friends could recommend was exer- 
cise ! Well, the young lady rode, and danced, and 
walked, and ran, and played with the skipping-rope, and 
used the dumb-bells, till she grew rosy-faced and plump ; 
but the high shoulder did not show any symptoms of 
abating, and looked, indeed, all the more conspicuous by 
contrast with her pretty face and otherwise handsome 
person. One autumn I went down, as usual, and took 
with me a fine young fellow who was studying medicine. 
As soon as he saw the young lady, he instantly did her 
the honour of falling in love with her ; which com- 
pliment she repaid in a most gracious manner — rather 
to my annoyance. Well, one day we were talking in 
the library — the baronet, my friend, and I — when the 
subject of the young lady's unfortunate deformity (for so 
her father would insist on calling it) came upon the twpis. 
" Now, look here, Sir Harry," said my friend ; " you 
have tried all sorts of remedies, but none of them touches 
the part affected. Kiding and walking are excellent 
kinds of exercise, but they don't bring the right muscles 
into action. The dumb-bells do, I confess; but, then, 
they tire the young lady without interesting her. What 
we want is to combine exercise with amusement. Let 
me recommend Billiards." The baronet was a wise 
man, and was not above taking extra-official advice, even 
from his daughter's admirer ; so he quietly set about 
erecting a billiard-room. In about three months an old 
stable was converted into a handsome apartment, ele- 
gantly fitted up with a regular first-rate table, cues, 
balls, aud marking-board, all complete. My friend 
taught the young lady to play, and, of course, under 
such a tutor, she soon became proficient. In less than 
a year the deformity was so far reduced as to be scarcely 
perceptible, and very soon after she became so good a 
billiard player as to actually beat her master, whom sho 
eventually rewarded by marrying oil- hand, to the great 
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disgust of all the red coats, to say nothing of the black 
coats, in the field and neighbourhood. 

I have introduced this anecdote — which is strictb 
true — simply as an evidence of the healthfulness of the 
game of Billiards. Now, however, we will proceed to 
our proper business. Of course, all my readers are 
acquainted with the form of a billiard table. In England 
the tables used in the clubs and public rooms are always 
twelve feet long by six wide, inside the cushions ; but 
smaller tables, from six feet and upwards in length, are 
occasionally made to suit private players and small 
apartments. The established table is made of stout oak, 
mahogany, or other wood ; has a slate bed, covered with 
fine green cloth, and rests on eight legs ; with an elastic 
cushion all round, intersected by six pockets — one at 
each corner and one in the centre of each side cushion. 
The cushions are now almost universally made of native 
India-rubber, though many of the old players say that 
the stroke is more certain from the old stuffed list 
cushions. Three spots will be found on all good tables 
— one in the direct centre, between the two middle 
pockets ; another, the winning spot, occupying a position 
at the upper end of the table, two feet six inches from 
the cushion ; and the third, a distance of thirteen inches 
from the cushion. This is called the spot, as it is used 
in the more common of the English games, the winning 
and losing game, on which to place the red ball at 
starting. The baulk line is drawn at the lower end of 
the table, and is, or ought to be, exactly two feet six 
inches from the cushion. From the centre of the baulk 
line is struck a semicircle of ten inches radius, in the 
centre, and at the two ends of which are usually placed 
smaller spots. From any part of this semicircle (which 
is sometimes absurdly called the D) the player com- 
mences, in all English games ; but in the American and 
Russian games he is allowed to place his ball anywhere 
within the baulk line. All first-class tables are about 
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three feet high, with pocket openings of from three 
inches and an eighth to three inches and a half in width. 
The pockets should be deep enough to contain at least 
five balls, and the table should be perfectly level. A 
ground-floor is the best for a billiard room, as the floors 
of modern houses are apt to vibrate. In Paris, and 
other Continental cities, they play the Canon game upon 
smaller tables without pockets ; but the real scientific 
game is only played in Great Britain and the colonies, 
though many foreigners are very excellent handlers of 
the cue — as you will probably find, to your cost, if you 
play for money in Paris, Berlin, or the German watering- 
places. 

What is called the Championship table was intro- 
duced in 1870, when the contest for the Championship of 
Billiards was founded. It is a mutilatei table with nar- 
row pockets, and with the spot placed nearer to the top 
cushion, and was evidently intended to shut out some 
young spot-stroke players from all chance of contending 
for the championship, which has ever since been a mere 
duel between Cook and the younger Koberts, who have 
alternately held the coveted position among professional 
players. 

Having said thus much for the benefit of my amateur 
readers — I shall get scientific enough by-and-by — let 
me say a word or two about the balls and cues. The 
regular size of the ivory balls used for match games in 
England is two and a sixteenth inches in diameter, and 
weigh about four and a half ounces ; but smaller or 
larger balls are in common use for the Canon ganie, 
Pyramids, and some other games I shall have to mention. 
The ball should bo perfectly round, without the slightest 
tendency to roll one or other way by reason of imper- 
fect gravity. A badly-weighted ball is soon discovered 
on a good table. If the ball be struck fairly in the centre, 
from the middle of the baulk, it will return from the 
top cushion to the ^pot from which it was delivered ; 
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but, of course, if it be not struck directly in the. centre, 
it will have a tendency, on its return, to diverge either 
to the right or the left. A little practice will soon 
enable the player to discover a true from an imperfect 
ball. All the balls used in the game should be of 
precisely the same weight and size. Great attention 
is paid to this matter by the makers of modern billiard 
balls. 

With regard to the cue, it should be of moderate 
weight, well balanced, so that the portion behind the 
hand is about the same weight as that in front, and of 
such a height as that it may stand upright beneath 
the chin of the player. This last rule, now universally 
adopted by professionals, will be found of great advan- 
tage to a young player, as the use of too long or too 
short a cue is apt to cramp the free exercise of the arm 
in making the stroke. The leather tip of the cue should 
be flat for the ordinary winning and losing game, and 
not more than three-eighths of an inch in diameter ; 
though, of course, much depends on the taste of the 
player. A somewhat round-tipped cue, well and evenly 
chalked, is necessary in making the side stroke — of 
which more hereafter. Some players, however, prefer a 
flat tip ; bi\t much depends on custom and familiarity with 
a particuar style of cue. I have seen cues elaborately 
ornamented with inlaid coloured woods, and so on, but 
that is only folly and expense. The best cues are made 
plain, of well-seasoned ash, gently tapering from the 
butt to the tip ; the broad end should have one side 
slightly flattened, so as to lie well and evenly on the 
table when required to be used as a butt. The mace, by 
the way, is never used by the present generation of 
billiard players. The weight of the cue is entirely a 
matter of taste. It varies from eleven to sixteen 
ounces ; but the cue which would be light for one player 
would be heavy for another. 

Before the tyro commences playing, he should have 
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learned to make a good firm bridge, with the fingers well 
set together, and the thumb not too wide from the fore- 
finger, keeping the fingers straight and the knuckles 
well up. The hand should rest evenly and firmly on 
the wrist and tips of the fingers, and care should be 
taken that too great a distance is not kept between the 
bridge and the cue hand. Many an amateur fails in 
becoming a player from inattention to these little matters 
at starting. * From six to nine inches is a good striking 
distance. / In making a canon or losing hazard, the cue 
should be held lightly between the thumb and fingers of 
the right hand ; but, for the straight winning hazard, 
the cue should be grasped firmly in the hand, and the 
ball struck full in the centre. Of course, much of the 
amateur's success will depend on how far he under- 
stands and conquers the theory of the game before he 
begins to play. 

Having made a good bridge, the next point to be 
attained is, how to strike the opposing ball in a fair, 
full, and even manner — the side and oblique strokes 
will come after. The best way to accomplish this is to 
play, at first, with two balls, striking one against the 
other fairly, and with such strength as to bring the ball 
struck back into the baulk. Good practice also may be 
had with a single ball, by which the angles of the table 
will be acquired, recollecting that the angle of reflection 
is always equal to the angle of incidence. That is to 
say, that if a ball be struck from one corner of the baulk 
against the top cushion, midway between its length from 
side to side, it will return to the spot at the other side 
of the semicircle, and, with the baulk line, complete a 
triangle, the two legs of which equal each other in 
length and direction ; and so on, throughout all the 
angles of the table. Of course, this law varies with the 
sharpness of the stroke, the height at which the ball is 
Btruck, the variation from the centre of the ball strack, 
and so on. 
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I shall conclude this chapter with a few general 
observations, which it will he useful for all players to 
remember. 

Never hesitate about your stroke, nor see-saw up and 
clown with your cue while making it. Get your sight, 
and make your stroke at once. 

Deliver your cue by one free, direct, and certain 
impulse, without hesitation, doubt, or fear. There are 
etrokes, however, which require to be made from under 
the cushion ; in which cases, shorten your cue and strike 
iirmly. 

Learn to deliver your ball with a moderate degree of 
strength : a very hard stroke defeats its own purpose, 
and breaks through the regular angles of the table; 
while a too slow stroke frequently leaves your own ball 
in danger. Strike your ball, but do not push it. 

Every stroke requires its own special strength; but 
this can only be acquired by practice, and cannot be 
taught in books. 

Stand firmly upon your feet, with (for a right-handed 
player) the left foot a little advanced, and bend your body 
rather than your knees. An ungraceful position begets 
ungraceful and variable play. 

Do not attempt difficult strokes wif 'out having pre- 
viously practised them, as such play is very likely to 
leave you in danger. 

Discover the strength of the table before playing. 
This you may do by an experimental stroke or two. 
Good elastic cushions will carry the ball at least thrice 
up and down the table ; a very fast table, however, is not 
the best for good play. 

Do not disturb yourself about the state of the score ; 
that is the marker's business. 

It is not considered the gentlemanly game to pocket 
the white except the red be in baulk, or when it is 
important to keep the baulk ; or when a two -stroke will 
end the game. But beyond all this, pocketing the white 
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is weak and disadvantageous, as it leaves von only one 
ball to play at, and renders a canon impossible. 

Recollect that from the marker's decisicn there is no 
appeal. 

Never volunteer remarks about another man's game, 
nor interfere, unless your opinion is requested. Idle 
talking begets bad play. 

Listen for the stroke before entering a room in which 
a game is being played. 

Lastly, and most important of all — keep yovs 

tSMPEB, 




^ 
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CHAPTEB H. 

THE ANGLES OF THE TABLE TEEMS USED IN THE 

GAME. 

Always remembering that the angle of reflection 
equals the angle of incidence, the very first and best 
practice for the beginner is to conquer what is called 
the Angles of the Table. Of course it must be under- 
stood, once for all, that I am not writing for profes- 
sional, or even for good amateur players. The purpose 
of this little book is simply to provide advice and 
assistance for the novice ; as we proceed we shall find 
it necessary to go somewhat more deeply into the subject, 
and to illustrate our remarks by means of diagrams. 
The maxim as to the equality of angle of incidence and 
reflection, though practically true, cannot be demon- 
strated with exactness, owing to the variations in the 
manner of striking the ball ; but it is a maxim worth 
remembering, as it contains the secret of the Natural 
Angle, of which more presently. As soon as you have 
acquired facility in using the cue, striking the ball 
smoothly and fairly from the shoulder, then it will be 
well to practise with single ball. Commencing from the 
baulk, the ball should be struck against the opposite 
cushion in various places, with such a moderate degree 
of strength as to bring it well back again. Observe 
now that the angles made by the returning ball will be 
in every place the near counterpart or reverse of the 
direction assumed by the original stroke ; and this, too, 
through as many reflections of the original angle as the 
ball can be made to travel up and down or across the 
table. I am assuming that your ball be struck full and 
fair in the centre. A ball struck out of the centre. 
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more or less on the right or left side, will, on reaching 
the cushion, take a sharper or more or less acute angle. 
This is, in fact, the whole secret of the side stroke. 
Many good players practise the side stroke daily, but 
are altogether ignorant of the scientific causes of its 
effects. The blow struck on the side of the ball does 
not take full effect in giving it particular direction till it 
reaches the cushion, or comes into contact with another 
ball. The great mistake of young players is to put side 
on a ball when there is little or no occasion for it. 
There is no greater accomplishment for a billiard playei 
than a perfect knowledge of the side stroke ; but in no 
part of Billiards is there so much empirical practice and 
want of real knowledge. But of this more by-and-by ; 
let us keep, for the present, to our angles. 

Anything that is worth learning at all is worth 
learning thoroughly : for a man to call himself a bil- 
liard player merely because he can make hazards and 
canons, is as absurd as for another to call himself a 
scholar merely because he has learned a few dictionary 
quotations in foreign languages. To understand the 
moves at chess is not to be a chess player ; so neither 
does the knack of knocking about the balls constitute a 
billiard player. 

A little practice with a single ball will soon bring 
the student into acquaintance with all the principal 
angles. A very good plan to proceed upon is to make 
a small chalk spot on the top or side cushion, and strike 
at it repeatedly with various degrees of strength, first 
from one and then from the other side of the angle. 
In this way the truth of your stroke will be proved, 
and you will discover how the different strengths and 
sides given to your ball affect the angles produced. In 
all modern tables, the cushions are of India-rubber ; 
but as the strengths of the cushions vary, so it will be 
found that the angles produced on different tables alsc 
slightly vary, but not sufficiently so to materially in- 
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fluence the truth of the stroke or game. You will soon 
discover, also, that very hard hitting rather defeats than 
forwards your object ; a smooth, well-delivered ball being, 
in the majority of cases, the most advantageous. Two 
or three hours' practice with a single ball, if pursued in 
the spirit of a true student, will have sufficiently ac- 
quainted you with the action of the ball and the course 
of the angles, so as to render your next step of com- 
paratively easy accomplishment. 

Now take two other balls, the white and red, and, 
placing them in the line of the angles observed, endea- 
vour to produce the various canons that lie within those 
angles. As soon as you have acquired a little intimacy 
with the more common canons (carambole is the correct 
term, but it is seldom used in England nowadays), 
you can increase or decrease the distance between the 
balls, and so vary your practice ad infinitum. Of 
course I need scarcely say that the number of angles on 
the table are countless ; but having once conquered the 
principle, and acquired the knowledge that the return 
ball is, more or less, the counterpart of the original 
stroke, you will have crossed that pons asinorum which 
many amateurs at Billiards never attempt. 

You may next try simple hazards, still bearing in 
mind the grand axiom — which diners in no way from the 
practice with the single ball except so far as the ball ia 
struck higher or lower, stronger or more slowly, on one 
side or the other. 

Before going farther, it will, perhaps, be as well to 
describe the master-stroke in Billiards — 

THE NATTJKAL ANGLE. 

This is the key- stroke of the game : the Natural Angle 
jf forty-five degrees, as shown in the accompanying 
diagrams. Place a ball in either of the positions in- 
dicated, and play from the baulk with moderate strength, 
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and you will soon see that the tendency of the playing 
ball is to fly into a pocket after contact, with the object- 




Fia. 1.— Natural Angle for Losing Hazards. 

ball. The balls diverge in an angle of forty-five degrees, 
only the harder you strike tho playing ball the wider 
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the divergence between the balls after contact. Play, 
therefore, with strength just sufficient to carry your ball 




Fig. 2. — Natural Angle fob Canon. 

into the pocket, and you cannot fail to make the hazard. 
So also with the winning hazards and canons. This 
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has not been shown very clearly in other treatises on 
Billiards ; and, in order to further explain it, we will 



^0) 




1'iq. 3. — Natural Axoi.i; for Losing Hazards and Canons. 

take three balls, and place them as in the third figure, 
aud try first the canons and then Uie losing hazards. 
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Play the strokes over and over again, till you have acquired 
sufficient dexterity to make them with certainty. For 
the losing hazards, strike your own ball in the centre so as 
to meet the object-ball on the outside, nearest the cushion; 
and for the canon, reverse the order by striking the 
object-ball on the in-side. Vary the plan, and practise 
till you are perfect. 



TECHNICAL TERMS IN BILLIARDS. 

The Hazard is, in fact, any stroke made with the 
point of the cue ; but the term is now only applied to a 
stroke in which a ball is played into a pocket. The 
Winning Hazard is one in which the object-ball is 
struck with your own ball and sent into a pocket ; the 
Losing Hazard is a stroke in which the striker's ball is 
pocketed from off, or after contact with, another. 

The Canon is produced by a very simple means 
apparently, though a little practice will soon convince a 
learner that there is a great deal to learn in the science 
of canons. To make a canon you must strike with your 
own ball the other two balls successively. The stroke 
may be made direct from one ball to another, or after 
contact with the cushion. Some players have acquired 
great fame by canons made by striking several cushions 
— all round the table, as it is called. The late Mr. 
Kentfield (the celebrated Jonathan, of Brighton) had a 
very excellent canon of his own, which he made when 
both the balls were within the baulk line, and at opposite 
sides of the table. Mr. Roberts, of Manchester, once 
the champion of Billiards, was and is also famous for 
his canons ; and Cook, the prince of players, reckons the 
great strength of his game mainly by the certainty and 
complication of his wonderful canons. The great secret 
of success in making canons from the cushion lies in a 
perfect knowledge of the angles of the table. 
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The High Stroke is produced by striking the ball 
above its centre. It has the effect of making the ball 
travel much faster than the centre stroke. By it is 
produced 

The Following Stroke, very useful in the English and 
canon games. It is made by striking your ball high, 
and allowing your arm to flow, as it were, after the cue 
— a sort of rapid pushing stroke. 

The Full Centre Stroke has the effect of forcing the 
object-ball in the same line as the striking ball, and is 
used in making winning hazards, especially when it is 
important to pocket both balls. 

The Sloio Stroke is useful in keeping the balls 
together, so as to leave another hazard or canon after 
the first score has been effected. It is generally much 
more effective in the hands of a good player than a 
swiftly-delivered ball. 

A Miss is given when you fail to hit your own or 
the object-ball, or when you place your own ball in a 
position of safety, if there be no immediate or certain 
stroke on the table. When the Miss is purposely given, 
it should always be made with the point of the cue, with 
the thick end of your own cue, or with the butt ; never 
with the hand alone or the side of the cue. Many 
players make the Miss from beyond and into the baulk 
with the side of the cue ; but the opponent may always 
insist upon the stroke being made with the point. It is 
not considered fair to stop a ball in giving a Miss. 

A Coup is made either when you run your own ball 
accidentally, or purposely, into a pocket, without it first 
coming into contact with another ball. When you force 
your ball off the table without striking another ball, the 
Btroke is called the Coup. 

The Ijow Stroke has the effect of retarding or alto- 
gether stopping the progress of the ball struck when it 
reaches the object-ball or the cushion. It is produced 
by "hiking the ball below its centre. By it we get 
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The Screw or Twist, which has the effect of bringing 
the ball back again after contact with the object-ball. 
It is made by striking your ball very low, with a sort of 
jerk, only to be acquired by practice. 

The Olject-Ball is the ball struck at; the Striker s 
Ball is the ball played with. 

A Foul Stroke is one not in accordance with the rules 
of the game. 

The Side Stroke, as I have already explained, is pro- 
duced by striking your own ball more or less on the 
right or left side, according as you wish it to take a 
right or left angle after contact with the cushion or 
another ball. It is an axiom with players that the ball 
must be struck on the side it is intended to go ; but, as I 
shall have occasion to show by-and-by, this is not an 
infallible law — many causes arising where it is advisable 
to use the reverse side in order to produce the effect 
otherwise producible by the ordinary or regular Side 
Stroke. 

The Jenny is one of the most artistic strokes. It is 
made by a losing hazard into the middle pocket, from a 
ball lying near to the cushion, and from six to twelve 
inches from the pocket. I have known some players 
make five, six, and even eight of these Jenny strokes 
consecutively off the red ball. On a very fast table, 
however, it is nearly impossible to make a second Jenny, 
as the rebound from the cushion carries the object-ball 
too far towards the centre of the table, however fine the 
stroke be played ; but then there is generally a losing 
hazard left by the ordinary angle inside the object-ball. 
The Long Jenny is the same stroke made in one of the 
end pockets — a much more difficult operation. 

The Fair of Breeches occurs where the object-ball lies 
in or near the centre of the upper end of the table, above 
the middle pockets from baulk, or vice versa. A half 
ball well played will lodge a ball in each of the top 
pockets, as will be easily understood by examining 
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the diagram illustrative of the natural angle. The 
Breeches is a good stroke to play for practice. It is not 
always found advantageous, however, to play this strokei 
when a canon would he left were the losing hazard simply 
made. The power of making the stroke when it pre- 
sents itself is, notwithstanding, frequently of great ad- 
vantage to the player. 

The Doublet (or Double) is produced by striking 
your own or the object-ball against one of thk cushions, 
so as to make it rebound to an opposite pocket or ball. 
Striking two cushions by a double reflection is usually 
called a Double Double. It is a very useful stroke to 
know, especially in the winning hazard games, and every 
player should be able to make it when it presents itself. 
Of course, I do not mean to say that such a degree of 
dexterity is ever attainable as to make every stroke a 
certainty ; all I want to impress upon the tyro is, that, 
in Billiards, certain principles once known cannot fail to 
be useful to him. In this stroke the ball may be made 
to reflect its original line of impetus with more or less 
acuteness, according to the strength with which it is 
struck, the place where the object-ball is divided, the 
degree of side given to it, &c. 

The Best or Jigaer is used in making a bridge, when 
the ball is too far from the player to allow him to reach 
it with his hand. 

Gramjj Games are those which are played out of the 
usual course, as when a player gives five pockets to one, 
stakes his hazards against his adversary's canons and 
hazards, and so on. They are usually employed by a 
player against an amateur, when a smaller number of 
points are scored. 

Enough for this chapter. If you attend to my instruc- 
tions you will not be likely to play Billiards a ted ft a 
travers — which, being translated into elegant English, 
means making a mull of it. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

DIVISION OF THE BALLS WINNING AND LOSING 

HAZARDS. 

I said in my first chapter that the game of Billiards was 
one the practice of which improved the mind. Now, 
let me prove my words. Anyone may knock the balls 
about on the table ; but it is not everyone who arrives 
at the ivhy and tvherefore of his strokes ; and, without 
the true principles of the game be thoroughly under- 
stood, no man can become a really good player. Some 
men I know who can play tolerably good games, making 
the usual winning and losing hazards with some degree 
of success, and even winning money sometimes. But 
as soon as such men get opposed to really scientific 
players, they lose all confidence, get nervous, and com- 
plain that they are " out of play to-night." The reason 
is, that they have never got over the alphabet of the 
game. They play empirically, and, therefore, science 
beats them, as a matter of course. It is my desire to 
so instruct my readers that they shall be able to avoid 
the errors into which beginners almost invariably fall. 
I have won and lost hundreds at the game, and the 
result of my experience may be summed up in a single 
sentence : — Practice, without scientific knowledge, may 
succeed ; but practice, united to science, must win. 

I presume that by this time you have acquired a 
tolerably good command over your ball ; that you have 
become so far acquainted with the angles of the table as 
to know about where your ball would be likely to stop, 
and that you have learned to make the ordinary direct 
canons and hazards. But you have yet much to learn 
before you are master of your game. Taking this to be 
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your ball, and the line beneath it to be the table, you are- 
enabled to strike any portion of its surface except that 
immediately in contact with the table, your eye being od 




a level with the cushion. This and the other figures 
introduced I have purposely drawn without shading, so 
that nothing may interfere witn the rules I shall attempt 
to lay down. Now draw an imaginary line across the 




Fig. 5. 

centre of the ball, and strike at the dot at the side. This 
will give a five, full impulse to the ball's direction. If 
you strike above this line, your ball will travel swiftly. 
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In making the high stroke, you must let your arm follow 
the cue ; not by a push, but by a single decided impulse, 
stri k ing from the shoulder rather than from the elbow, if 
the striking ball be sufficiently distant from the cushion. 
If you strike below the centre, the stroke will have a 
tendency to retard the ball ; lower still, the ball will 
stop ; and at the lowest, the ball will return to the cue's 
point. The next diagram will more fully explain my 
meaning. 

Struck at 1, the ball will travel at its fastest, consis- 
tently with the force applied, following straight from the 
point struck ; at 2, the same effect with moderate swift- 




Fia. 6. 

aess; at 3, your ball will still travel direct to its object, 
but less swiftly than before ; struck in the centre, you 
know the effect. Now take the lower figures: struck, 
with the same degree of strength as before, at 4, its 
progress will be retarded ; at 5, it mil stop at the object- 
ball struck ; and at 6, it will return to the player with 
more or less swiftness, according to the force and pre- 
cision of the stroke. The two latter strokes must be 
accompanied by a sudden drawing back of the hand, with 
a very slight turn of the wrist — an action not altogether 
explainable on paper, but which is easily acquired. When 
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performed by a good player, it seems easy and natural 
enough. Any player or marker will show you the stroke. 
All these effects may be produced with the same or nearly 
the same degree of strength. A ball struck at the same 
heights as indicated in Fig. 6, a little to the right or left, 
will produce a corresponding inclination to the right or 
left on reaching the cushion or another ball : b it to the 
principle of the side stroke I must devote an entire 
chapter. For the present, therefore, wo will pursue the 
plain game, and strike our ball in tho centre of its dia- 
meter, higher or lower, according to the effect desired. 

It will now be necessary to explain how certain effect/ 
are produced by dividing, not your own, but the object- 
ball 

In taking aim at an object-hall, it is usual, and indeed 
necessary, in order to give particular effect to the stroke, 
that particular portions of it should be struck. Par 
exemple, you wish to make either of the Losing Hazards 




Fig. 7.— The Full Ball. 

Bhown in Fig. 9 ; now, not one of the strokes there 
shown could be made by striking your own ball full upon 
the centre of the object-ball ; the same also with the 
Winning hazards in Fig. 10. What we do, therefore, 
is to divide the object-ball into imaginary parts. If a 
full ball is requisite, you strike your own hall so that its 
centre meets the centre of the object-ball, or nearly. 01 
course tho impetus given to the object-hall will be the 
same as that originally applied to the striker's ; this is 
what is culled a Straight Stroke. If you wish ^ to make 
tho other hazards, you must strike the object in such a 
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way as to make the angle from it more or less acute. A 
Half Ball, a Three-quarter Ball, an Eighth or Fine 
Ball, and so on, must be struck so that the point of 
deflection carries your ball in the direction intended. By 




Fig. 8.— Thkee-qttaeter Ball. 

studying the diagrams and practising them upon the table, 
however, much more will be learned than can ever be 
explained on paper. You will do well to get a few hours' 
instruction from an intelligent marker. Most markers 




Fig. 9.— Half Ball. 



are fairly good players, and are happy to give instruction 
in the day-time. Their charge, I think, is half a crown 
an hour, which includes the tables. 

In all these cases, your own ball must be struck full 




Fio. 10.— Quabteb Ball. 
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Fig. 11. — Fine Ball. 

Fig 7, the Full Ball, where the striker's ball meets or covers tho object 
ball directly fall— the cue should be grasped tightly in the hand, 
not held loosely between the fingers, "as for the losing hazard; 
Fio. 8, a Three-quarter Ball, where the one ball touches or covers 
about three-fourths of the other; Fm. 9, a Half Ball, in which the 
striking ball covers about half the object-ball ; Fiq. 10, a Quarter 
Ball, in which the contact is slight ; Fio. 11, a Fine Ball, in which 
the striker's ball comes in contact with the other just sufficiently 
to touch it in passing. The learner should practise all these strokes 
with a marker, if possible. 

in the centre. The motion of the striking ball, after 
contact with the object-ball, will, it must be remembered, 
always be modified by the strength of the stroke, the 
height at which you strike, and the distance on either 
side from the direct centre of your own or the object-ball. 
In proportion as the contact of the balls is more or less 
full, so will the divergence of the two balls be more or 
less in the direction of the original line of progression. 
Kentfield, in his book, published many years ago, divided 
the striker's ball into seventeen points ; but I doubt 
whether anyone could ever acquire such extreme dex- 
terity as to strike each of the points indicated. 

What I have now shown is the ordinary manner of 
striking at the object-ball ; and this " ordinary manner" 
must be acquired before you attempt the side stroke. In 
my next chapter I give some other diagrams of strokes 
to be made with the ordinary full ball, and the rules for 
playing the English (or winning and losing hazard and 
canon) game. Let me conclude with an anecdote. 

I was one evening playing a match game with a fine 
player in one of the rooms of the Army and Navy Club. 
The game was a thousand up. My score stood at 760, 
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Fig. 12.— Losing Hazards. 

I, a quarter ball j 2, a half ball ; 3, a three-quarter ball ; <*, a 
quarter ball ; 5, a fine ball. 

and my opponent's at about 400. I felt confident of 
winning, and backed myself to a large amount. I seemed 
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Fig. 13.— Winning Hazards. 
I, a full ball for ilic corner pocket, or tho object-ball, if struck on tha 
extreme rm'ht side, would double into the middle; 2, a three-quarter 
ball ; 3, a half bull ; 4, a nearly full ball for the double in the left- 
hand corner ; ft, nearly full for the other corner. 

to be able to make every hazard and canon I played for, 
and felt no small gratification a3 I listened to the mur- 
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murs of admiration that every now and then rose from 
the lookers on. Presently my opponent missed nis 
stroke, leaving the red ball just over one of the middle 
pockets. The game was before me. There was a certain 
score of at least a dozen off the red ; but, to show my 
skill, and prompted by vanity, I attempted a difficult 
canon off the white — and missed it. My opponent then 
played at the red, and scored, and went on scoring ; and, 
in short, very soon won the game. I lost my money ; 
but I gained a piece of wisdom as compensation. Here 
it is — take it to heart : Never neglect a present good for 
a future benefit; for an opportunity once lost can never 
he recovered. 

In a game played at the Crystal Palace, in 1874, 
between Cook and the younger Roberts, a similar inci- 
dent occurred. Cook tried a difficult canon, when an 
easy losing hazard lay before him. He missed the 
canon, and then his opponent, who was many points 
behind, want in, got up to the top of the table, began 
playing the spot-stroke, and never ceased to score 
till Ingarfisld, the marker, called " Game ! " 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HAZARDS AM> CANONS EULES OP THE ENGLISH GAME. 

My friend and biographer, the late Michael Angclo 
Titmarsh, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law, 
first acquainted the world with my skill at Billiards. I 
have now much pleasure in making public the fact that 
he was himself almost as dexterous with the cue as with 
the pen. I taught him, in fact, all he knew about the 
noble game ; so that, in thus bearing testimony to his 
talents, I am paying myself a sort of left-handed com- 
pliment. Well, once when we were playing a little 
match at the Megatherium Club (my old friend Pam was 
keeping score — he was a sharp, active fellow then), a 
position of the balls arose similar to that marked 1 in 
the following diagram, Fig. 14. I made a losing hazard 
into the middle pocket, brought the red back again from 
the top cushion to about the same place, and from that 
break scored seventy-five right away. 

Now, I may as well tell you, once for all, that the 
success of any man's game does not depend so much 
on the making of any peculiarly difficult strokes as on 
the keeping of the balls well together, so that a succession 
of hazards and canons may be made. In order to ac- 
complish this, the player should accustom himself to 
make the common hazards and canons shown in the 
diagrams, with such strength as to keep the balls before 
him and within a reasonable distance of each other after 
the stroke is made. I am aware that only long practice 
can familiarize the player with the strength of his own 
play : sometimes he strikes too hard and sometimes too 
lightly ; but attention to the position of the object-ball 
after reverberation from a losing hazard will soon show 
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Fig. 14. — Common Hazabds. 

I, losing hazard, and (perhaps) jtocket the red; 2, the Jenny; 3, t, 
losing hazards ; s, losing hazard, and (perhaps) pocket the red in 
the centre ; 6, keeping the baulk. 

(In all these cases the white is the striker's hall.) 

him that a main element of his success must depend on 
his placing it so that he may score again. In the game 
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I have just mentioned as having played with my dear old 
friend Titmarsh, my first stroke scored three, and the 
red ball coming again to about the same place, so as to 
leave another losing hazard, I was enabled to make a 
great score from a very common opening. In those 
days seventy-five was a great score ; so great, as to be 
talked about in the clubs for a week 1 

It should be borne in mind, too, that there is seldom 
anything gained from pocketing the white, as only one 
ball is then left on the table, and your adversary, when 
it is his turn to play, has the advantage of the baulk. 
Another great matter to consider is, so to place your 
ball when in hand as to at once render the stroke as 
easy as possible, and leave the objeet-ball in such a 
position as to have another score off it from the baulk. 
In the jenny (marked 2 in diagram 14) it is of im- 
portance not only to make the stroie intended, but to 
leave another losing hazard off the same ball. This is 
accomplished by placing your own ball in the centre of 
the baulk a Utile below the line, and playing a high 
quarter ball upon the red : this will leave the object- 
ball at such a distance from the middle pocket as to 
leave an easy losing hazard after. Then, according to 
the strength with which you play, you can either make 
another hazard in the centre, as in case 1, or in the 
right hand comer, as in cases 3 and 4. Again, a posi- 
tion often occurs liko that described in case r>, where 
the red ball is either on the spot or near it, and your 
own ball lies near the cushion on one or other side of 
the table. Now both the winning hazard and the 
doublet aro uncertain from such a position ; but a 
three-quarter ball, played with moderate strength, will 
lodge your ball in the corner, and the red in or near 
the middle pocki t. It is nut always the best play to 
pocket both balls. In the case in point, a losing hazard 
in the comer, leaving another in the centre, is decidedly 
best, as it renders your own game more open. This is a 
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Fig. 15.— Common Canons. 

1. A One ball on the left of the object ball. 

2. A fine stroke on the right of the object ball. 
8. A low ball full on the object ball. 

*. A low full ball, with slow screw. 

*. A full ball to strike the two cushions, and make a canon on e.tfcei 
of the balls within the baulk; or, suppose two balls in baulk, the 
same effect will be produced by striking a full ball ot to the 
cushion. This is a most useful and safe stroke. 
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capital stroke for practice, and one that occurs in almost 
every winning and losing game. In cases 1,2,3, and 4, 
four own ball is to be struck in the centre. 

In case 6, diagram 14, we have the first instance of 
the side stroke. To keep the baulk with this stroke, 
you must strike your ball rather high on the inner side. 
It is the easiest application of the side-strol « I know, 
and will acquaint you with the nature of this kind of 
play very readily. 

With regard to the canons shown in diagram 15, 1 
have chosen only those which occur most commonly in 
every game, and which may all be made with a full open 
stroke on your own ball : numerous others will arise in 
every game. To arrive at something like certainty, you 
should accustom yourself to measure the angle with your 
eye, and strike at that part of the object-ball that ap- 
pears to render the canon most easy of accomplishment. 
In my next chapter I shall endeavour to give .some in- 
structions on the scientific principle of the side-stroke, 
concluding my present with the rules for that best of all 
games on the billiard table, the Winning or Losing Canon, 
or, as it is now more properly called, file English game. 
These rules are those acknowledged in all the clubs 
and principal rooms in town and country. Rules are 
hung on the walls of most billiard rooms ; but they are 
generally very verbose, and not always very clear. I 
shall endeavour to avoid both faults, and still say all 
that is necessary. 



RULES FOR THE ENGLISH GAME. 
1. The winning and losing carambole game is played 
with three balls, white, spot-white, and red. On com- 
mencing the game, the red is placed on the spot, and 
the players string from the baulk circle. Tho ball that 
stops nearest to the cushion wins the lead, and gives the 
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choice of balls. When points are given, the player re- 
ceiving them breaks the balls, either striking the red or 
giving a miss in baulk. 

2. The usual game is fifty up ; but it may be played 
at any greater or lesser number of points. 

3. A miss must in all cases be played with the point 
of the cue. 

4. In reckoning tlie points, a white winning or losing 
hazard scores two ; a red winning or losing hazard, 
three ; a miss forfeits one ; a coup forfeits three (whicli 
are scored against you, not taken off your score), 
Pocketing the two white balls counts four ; pocketing a 
white and red ball, five ; a white hazard and canon, four', 
a red hazard and canon, five ; pocketing your own and 
the red ball, six; your own, the white, and a canon, 
when the white is first struck, six ; your own, off the 
red, a canon, and the white, seven ; the red, your own, 
and a canon, eight ; all the balls, when the white is first 
struck, seven ; all the balls, when the red is first struck, 
eight ; all the balls and a canon, when the white is first 
struck, nine ; and when the red is first struck, ten. 

5. No ball must be struck till it has done rolling. 

6. All strokes are fair with the point of the cue. In 
pushing strokes, if your cue leave the ball and touch it 
again, it is a foul stroke. 

7- When your own ball touches the object ball, you 
cannot score. [You therefore run into a pocket, or canon, 
when the red is again placed on the spot, and the next 
player goes on from baulk, your ball being in hand.] 
The object ball and the red touching are playable. 

8. Foul strokes are made in the following ways : — 
Touching a ball when rolling ; moving a ball when in 
the act of striking ; playing with the wrong ball or when 
the red is off the table, or playing with both feet off the 
ground ; touching both balls with the cue ; wilfully 
knocking a ball off the table ; when in hand, playing at a 
ball in baulk ; blowing upon a ball ; shaking the table oi 
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floor; touching any other ball than your own with hand 
or cue, or wilfully altering the course of either. 

Exceptions. — Accidentally touching a ball in taking 
aim ; knocking a ball off the table by accident or through 
fault of the table ; playing with a wrong ball when told 
it is your own by the marker or your adversary ; if im- 
peded in your stroke by the player, marker, or bystander. 
In the latter case no penalty can be claimed for foul ; 
but the balls must be replaced as nearly as possible, and 
the stroke made over again. 

9. Penalties for fotd strokes are taken by the striker 
losing his stroke ; by the non-striker calling a foul 
stroke, and breaking the balls ; or the non-striker may 
let the balls remain, or compel the striker to re-make the 
stroke. In the case of a changed ball, the non-striker 
may either have the balls changed again, so that each 
player has his own ball, or he may insist on the game 
going on as the balls then stand, the striker losing any 
score he has made with the last stroke ; or he may claim 
for foul, and insist on the striker breaking the balls. If, 
however, the change of balls be not discovered before 
a second stroke has been made, the game must go on 
as the balls then stand, and #ny score made must be 
counted. 

10. A line ball cannot be played at. 

11. Knocking the object-ball off the table does not 
score ; forcing your own ball off tho table, after having 
struck another, involves no penalty ; knocking your own 
ball off the table without striking another is a coup, and 
scores three against you. 

12. Tho player who throws up his cue, or refuses to 
play, loses tho gamo. 

13. All bets go with the game. 

14. All disputes to be decided by the marker ; and, in 
case he is unable to decide, by the majority of the com- 
pany. [Markers should not be allowed to make bets. 
Few gentlemen bet with prolessional markers. In all 

u 
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games for stakes an umpire or referee should be 
appointed.] 

15. If a ball be accidentally moved, it must be replaced 
as nearly as possible. 

16. No bystander has any right to interfere, in any 
way, with a game, unless appealed to by the players. 



In these sixteen rules you have all that it is necessary 
to know of the ninety or a hundred rules usually given. 
I must be allowed, however, to add a few remarks, just 
by way of advice and caution : — Be attentive to your 
game, and lose no fair opportunity of scoring. Do not 
stand over the pocket or ball your adversary is playing 
at — it is an ungentlemanly habit. Do not bet if you are 
nervous, or if the loss of the wager is likely to cost y<>u 
any uneasiness. Never dispute the score with the 
marker ; if you have fair reason to believe he scores im- 
properly, or has any interest in making you lose, do not 
play again in that room. Do nothing to annoy your 
adversary. Boasting, loud talking, putting your hand 
near a pocket a ball is likely to run into, pretending to 
guide a ball with your finger or cue, standing over the 
pocket your opponent is playing for, making wry faces 
while taking aim, &c, are all vulgar habits, more 
" honoured in the breach than the observance." Do not 
canon from a white ball, unless the stroke be nearly 
certain, as your own is likely to be left in danger. Do 
not pocket your adversary, unless the red be in baulk, or 
a two-stroke ends the game; as, besides leaving only one 
ball to play at, it is not considered the high game. 
When the white is safe under the cushion, it is not good 
policy to disturb it. In playing bricole from the cushion, 
always remember the grand maxim as to the equality of 
angles. Never strike the balls at random, but always 
have some direct object in view: many points are lost 
from inconsiderate play; while, on the contrary, many an 
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inferior player wins a game by sheer force of careful play ■ 
If there he really no score on the halls, then play for 
safety, by leaving your own and the red as far apart as 
possible, or giving a miss. When your adversary's ball 
is off the table, play for baulk rather than risk a doubtful 
stroke ; when near the end of the game, do not disturb 
the red, if it be safe, unless there is a good chance of a 
score off it. Do not vary your strength, or play high or 
low, if there be no obvious necessity for so doing. Never 
play carelessly ; the chances of the game are so many, 
that you can never be certain of winning till the whole 
number of points are scored. When under a cushion, 
and your adversary and the red are safe, it is better to 
give a miss than to risk an unlikely stroke. Never play 
fiie losing hazard at the white in baulk when the red is 
also in baulk, without you are certain of bringing the 
white out ; nothing tends to the success of a game so 
much as a careful consideration of the ultimate position 
of the balls after the stroke. Never allow the red to 
remain near a pocket, unless there is a certain hazard off 
the white. In playing the red winning hazard, use suffi- 
cient strength to bring your ball away from the cushion, 
so as to leave another stroke off the red when spotted. 
On the contrary, it is generally best so to play the white 
winning hazard as to leave your ball under the cushion 
after your stroke. Do not attempt canons round the 
table without careful consideration as to the strength of 
your stroke and the angles of the table. And, lastly, 
never forget that common strokes, with careful play, 
stand a better chance than the most brilliant hazards 
without it. 
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CHAPTER V- 

THE SIDE STROKE. 

My friend Captain , of the Army and Navy Club, 

boasts that he never plays on a public table, and that he 
will give any man a hundred pounds who catches him 
doing so. Now, although the gallant captain is con- 
fessedly one of the finest amateur players in the kingdom 
— he was a pupil of mine, and now he can beat his 
master — I must tell him that, as a general rule, there is 
better play on public tables than in the clubs. I quarrel 
with no man s opinions ; but I speak by the card when I 
say that a billiard player improves more rapidly by playing 
occasionally with strangers, than by continually matching 
himself against opponents whose strength of cue is well 
known to him — as must be the case, to a certain extent, 
with club-house players. I have been frequently asked 
who are the best players in London, and I confess that, 
although I have watched the play of all the most noted 
professionals for the last twenty-five years, William 
Cook and John Roberts the younger are far and away 
the most able of them all. Stanley and, Taylor, Kil- 
kenny, the brothers Bennett — Joseph, Alfred, John, and 
Frederick — come next, perhaps ; and after them a host 
of players, among whom may be mentioned Timbrell, 
Harry Evans, D. Richards, Shorter, John Roberts, 
senior, Hart, Hunt, and the veterans Dufton and Stammers. 
The latter, a most courteous player, gives lessons at hia 
rooms, at Purssell's, Cornhill; Joseph Bennett, ex-cham- 
pion, gives lessons at his rooms in Oxford Street ; and 
Harry Evans at his rooms in Regent's Quadrant. An 
hour or two of practice with either of them will give the 
tyro a better notion of the true principles of billiard-play 
than all the written instructions in the world. 
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The strength of all these professional players lies in 
their perfect knowledge of the side-stroke. Till he -was 
beaten by Cook, in 1870, the elder Roberts, ef Man- 
chester, was acknowledged as the finest player in England. 
No man who cannot use the side when necessary 
must consider himself a player now-a-days. The fault 
with most players is, their constant and unnecessary use 
of the side in situations where the full, old-fashioned 
stroke would answer the same purpose. The principle of 
the side- stroke is to render the reflection from the object 
ball or cushion more or less acute than it would be if 
struck in the ordinary way. The old and more usual 
style of play is to divide the object ball in the manner 
already explained, striking your own ball full in the 
centre ; by the side stroke just the reverse plan is 
adopted, and you divide your own ball and strike the 
object ball full. By the latter plan much more certainty 
is attained, from the simple reason that your own ball is 
immediately under the eye, and can be struck in any 
part of its circumference, while the object ball is at a 
greater or less distance, and, therefore, particular strokes 
are more or less difficult of accomplishment. Every 
strolie that may be made by dividing the object ball can 
also be made (and with much greater precision) by usinr, 
the side-stroke ; but the reverse of the proposition is not 
true ; for, by the use of the side-stroke, many hazards 
and canons are possible that cannot be made by simply 
dividing the object-ball. Sometimes (as I show, by-and- 
by) it is necessary to divide both balls ; the finest players, 
indeed, are in the habit of constantly doing so. For the 
present, however, wo will confine ourselves to tho simple 
side-stroke. I must presumo that my friends, tho ama- 
teurs, for whom alone I write, have already made them- 
selves tolerably well acquainted with tho manner of 
dividing the object-ball, and that they have arrived at 
something like precision and certainty in their strokes in 
common hazards ; I proceed now, therefore, to explain 
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how the side-stroke is accomplished. First, I must 
correct one or two very common errors in regard to the 
action of the side when applied to the striker's ball : if 
made with too great strength, its object is defeated, and 
the ball runs off on the side opposite to the one intended: 
the ball should be struck, in most cases, on the side it is 
intended to go, with the cue held diagonally, more or less, 
to the centre of the ball, especially in the screw or twist 
strokes. The side does not act — or, rather, its action is 
not apparent — till it reaches the object ball or cushion, 
when the impetus originally received will be at once per- 
ceived ; for, on the direction of the ball's progression 
being reversed, it will be found to run off sharply from 
the point of contact, with greater acuteness than is 
observed in its natural angle. The side given to the 
striker's ball does not m any case communicate itself to 
the object ball, as is by some stated — for, on the latter 
being struck full, its natural course is in a straight line 
with the striker's ball at the point of contact ; it is only 
when the object-ball is struck otherwise than full that an 
appearance of communicated side is presented. 

Now imagine your ball to be divided in the manner 
shown in Fig. 16. The upper and lower divisions being 
understood, and the effect of the high or low stroke 
being perfectly under the player's command, endea- 
vour to produce the various effects shown in the next 
figure. 

In the four following diagrams, Fig. 16 must be taken 
as the striker's ball. 

For the strokes on the right hand, direct the cue 
across the ball, and vice versd. The various strokes 
shown in Fig. 17 may all be produced from one position 
of the striker's ball. 

To produce the canon marked 1, strike your ball at 
5 E (in Fig. 16) with moderate strength. Of course the 
hazards may be made with equal certainty ; but canons 
have been chosen for greater facility of explanation. As 
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we may have frequently to refer to Fig. 16, we may as 
well speak of it as the divided ball. You will find no 
difficulty in following the figures, though, at first sight, 
the directions may appear rather complicated. For case 




Fio. 16.— The Divided Ball. 

2, 6trike at 5 F ; for case 3, strike at 2 H ; for case 4, 
a following hall on 1 H; for case 5, strike at 2 A ; for 
case 6, strike on 3 C ; for case 7, a screw from 6 D 
and for case 8, a similar screw from 6 E. These direc- 
tions will he rendered plainer by the example shown in 
Fig. 17. 

Here a slight screw on the divided hall in 5 D will 
produce either of the canons shown (from 1 to 2, or 
from 1 to 3), or a hazard in the middle pocket. The 
reverse side will, of course, give you the pocket on tho 
right-hand side — the cue being held in both cases dia- 
gonally. These examples might be multiplied indo- 
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finitely; but, to show more distinctly the action of the 
side-stroke, let us look at the canons in Fig. 19. 




Fig. 17. — Side Stroke Canons. The " Divided Bali. " 

enlarged. 

I 

The divided ball, struck in the centre with a straight 
cue, will, of course, rebound in a straight line to the 
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centre of the baulk ; struck in 2 A or 2 H, will produce 
cither of the canons marked 1 in this figure ; struck in 




Fio. 18.— Squaring the Ball. The "Divided Ball 

ENLARGED. 

2 B or 2 G, the canons marked 2 will be made; aud 
Btrutk on 2 C or 2 F, the canons marked '.! will cccur, 
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the cite always crossing the ball opposite to the side 
struck. It is needless to observe that endless modi- 




Fig. 19.— Action of the Side Stboke. 

fications of these strokes must occur in every game, and 
that a knowledge of these effects must assist the merest 
tvro. 
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Tn the last figure (20) in my present chapter, I have 
shown three favourite strokes. In case 1, the centre is 




Fig. 20.— Side Stroke Hazards. 

(he striker's hall, and it is his object to pocket hoth halls 
in opposite pockets, and canon, making a seven stroke, or 
% ten, if all the balls he pocketed. This is by no means 
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30 difficult as might appear. Strike your ball, with a 
good drawback, a very little to the right or left of 6 D, 
the centre, and you will make a winning hazard, draw 
back your ball for the canon, and possibly pocket one or 
both the other balls. In case 2, a very common position, 
strike your ball rather below the centre, slightly on the 
right side ; and for case 3, a little below the centre on 
the left side. These two strokes and their modifications 
occur in almost every game. Their accomplishment is 
highly useful, as, whether successful or not, your ball is 
generally left pretty safe. I recollect once, in playing 

with Lord W , who is a better player than he is a 

diplomatist, winning a game with a judicious centre ten 
stroke, in a game of a hundred up. My game was 
almost gone ; but I took courage, and remembered that 
good old school motto, Nil desperandum. 

With regard to what is called the reverse side nothing 
can absolutely be taught on paper. You must be taught 
the stroke on the table. Then you will at once see the 
effect of striking the playing ball on the side opposite to 
that which it is intended to travel. The purpose of the 
reverse side is to avoid the kiss or to narrow the curve. 
It is a curious and extremely pretty stroke, which few 
but fine players can accomplish. Every tyro should 
practise it, nevertheless. 

In the best play of Cook the reverse side is frequently 
employed with great success. There is, indeed, no 
player who appears to so thoroughly understand its 
value and importance. In making it, a sort of twist, 
which is thoroughly indescribable on paper, is given to 
the cue. Ask a marker to explain it on the table. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TITE SIDE STROKE AND SCREW. 

It is frequently found of great importance to combine the 
side stroke and rsrew. I remember onco playing a game 
with a very great man, who afterwards won a very high 
position in the world, when a brilliant twist in an un- 
likely situation brought my opponent's game into such a 
favourable position, that he won it easily in a few more 
strokes. In fact, he won that game of billiards by a 
coup de main. Now, although brilliant and diffisult 
strokes are often dangerous to play (as in the instance of 
my great friend's career, which was a succession of doubt- 
ful but splendidly executed hazards), they are very useful 
to know. The screw or hoist may often be brought into 
play when the more direct and old-fashioned stroke would 
be utterly useless. With many young players, however, 
the mode of making the screw is but partially understood ; 
I shall, therefore, before giving illustrations of its effect, 
attempt to explain its philosophy. In general strokes the 
cue is held parallel to the axis of the ball (as in A A, 
Fig. 21) ; but, to gain a stronger effect of the side 
stroke, hold the cue at a more or less acute augle (as in 
B B and C C, in Fig. 21). This requires practice, so as 
to strike tho ball true ; but it is one of the great secrets 
of tho sido stroke. But in holding your cuo in this angle, 
be careful that you stand easily and firmly behind it, not 
distorting the body or bending the kneos. This "extreme 
power of tho sido may cither bo combined with the high 
or low stroke, according as your ball is struck above or 
beneath its centre. With the low stroke you produce 
tho elow twint, a most useful stroko to know. It is not 
always necessary that you should striko your ball hard in 
making this stroko, though a certain sharp drawback 
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motion of the arm is absolutely essential to its success. 
In certain situations, as, for instance, in playing outside 




Fjg. 21. Position op the Cue fob a screw or twist ball. 

the baulk line to canon by Iricole from the cushion on 
two balls within the baulk, this stroke is highly useful — 
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the same action taking place, whether the object struck 
be the ball or the cushion, though in the former case 
its power is much more apparent. In Fig. 22 I have 
6hown the various positions in which the screw may be 
made ; the four dotted lines giving the extremes of thf 




Fig. 22. — Lines op Scbew. 

striking points. I do not pretend that it is possible to 
touch every one of these points with absolute certainty ; 
but the knowledge of the effect produced cannot but 
prove highly useful to an amateur. The late Jonathan, 
at Brighton, many years ago, showed to demonstration 
how the various points of the divided ball might be made 
to certainly approximate to the effects intended. 

Let me now illustrate the position I have taken. In 
all the figures following, the dot upon the striker's ball 
is the point d'appui. 

In Fig. 23, case 1, the striker's ball struck on the left 
hand side, a very little below the centre, will give you 
the losing hazard in the left corner ; struck in similar 
manner on the right hand, the right hand middle pocket 
hazard may be made, or the canon on to a ball lying 
near the upper centre, or the pocket in the right hand 
comer. 

In case 2, in the same figure, the \arious effects 
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shown may be produced according as greater or less 
screw is put on your ball. These canons and hazards 




Fig. 23. —Losing Haz&kds and Canons. 

occur in almost every game, and should be practised bj 
placing the balls in the positions indicated. 
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In Fig. 24, the direct effect of the Bcrew is shown in 
caso 1, where your hall is drawn back for the canon, or 




Fio. 24.— The Screw and Sidb. 



tho hazard in the right hand corner pocket. For this 
stroke you mast strike your hall very low, with a sadden 

E 
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and decided drawback of the arm — not too hard. Id 
case 2, the side nicely put on will give you either of the 




Fig. 25.— Direct and Sceew Canons. 

canons indicated on the left corner pocket. In this, and 
all the other diagrams, the open ball is the striker's, and 
the black the object-ball. 
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In Fig. 25, I have shown the different effects produced 
by the direct and side strokes. In the first case (1) a 




Fio. 26.— Hazard and Canow. 



stroke made low on your ball will produco the canon 
on to the ball near the right hand cushion. For this 
stroke the object-ball must bo struck full. In the other 
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case (2) a very low side stroke will screw your ball back 
from the object on to the cushion, when it will run sharply 




Fig. 27. — Steokes made bt Dividing both Balls. 

down to the canon or pocket in the right haud corner 
pocket in the baulk. 
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In Fig. 26, case 1 requires but very slight screw for 
the losing hazard. Your ball should be struck either 




Fio. 28.— Winning Hazard, and Stop in the Cxntkx. 

hard enough to bring the object-ball back from the baulk 
to near the middle pocket, or gently enough to produce 
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the same effect, so as in either case to leave another 
hazard. Case 2 is a highly useful stroke, where in an 
unlikely position a fine canon may be made, and a hazard 
in the corner pocket probably left. Your ball must be 
struck sharply a little below the centre on the left hand 
side, and it will cross the table in a direct line, and 
make the canon. Of course the same effect follows a 
similar stroke in any part of the table. The secret of 
this stroke is to strike the ball and cushion at the same 
instant, but the object-ball should receive a full blow, or 
j'our own ball will follow through it, instead of rebounding 
from it. It is not of great importance that the object- 
ball should actually touch the cushion. Here the side 
and screware brought into combination with admirable 
effect. 

In Fig. 27, we see the various effects following the 
several degrees of side put on the divided ball. Bj 
varying the position of the striker's ball, either of the 
Jennys or the hazards shown may be accomplished 
with, of course, any canon that may happen to lie within 
range. Struck with a fine side, the middle or corner 
pocket may be attained; with a more full stroke, the 
bricole from the cushion gives you the middle or end 
doublet. In these strokes both balls are divided, as 
shown in the figure. 

The last figure in my present chapter shows a stroke 
that is highly useful in pool and winning hazard games. 
Here the object is to pocket the object-ball and remain 
on or near the spot it occupied. A low stroke, very 
slightly on the side, with a little screw, will accomplish 
this. The true method of making this stop stroke is to 
strike your own ball with a sudden full, but low and 
drawback, action — the stroke, indeed, known as the drag. 
When you have, by practice, attained the freedom of 
hand necessary for this stroke, and can stop your ball 
at a good distance, then you may hope to win at pool 
or pyramids, and not before. Verhum sap. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

8TRENGTHS AND DOUBLETS THE FOUR-BALL OR 

AMERICAN GAME. 

Those who are curious as to the mathematical theory of 
the equality of angles may study the subject in my 
larger treatise, "The Billiard Book;" for the learner, 
however, it will he sufficient to indicate the nature of 
the several strengths as practised in the several games 
played on the table. 

1. A ball struck from the baulk line with strength 
enough to merely reach the top cushion is the unit or 
minimum power. 

2. A ball propelled from the baulk line to the top 
cushion with sufficient strength to bring it thence into 
baulk is called the ordinary power. 

3. A ball struck with force enough to send it from 
baulk to the top cushion, back again to the bottom cushion, 
and half-way up the table, is called the elbow stroke. 

4. A ball struck from baulk to the top cushion with 
sufficient power to make it rebound against the bottom 
cushion, and thence again to the top cushion, is called a 
hard stroke. 

5. A ball struck from baulk to the top cushion with 
strength enough to make it travel back to the bottom 
cushion, thence again to the top cushion, and back 
to the bottom cushion, or into the baulk — that is, 
twice up and down the table — I call the shoulder 
itroke. 

Thus we have five distinct and easily understood 
degrees of strength, severally indicated by as many 
easily remembered terms : 1, the unit or minimum 
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■power; 2, the ordinary power; 3, the elbow stroke; 4, 
the hard stroke; and 5, the shoulder stroke, beyond 
which latter no command over the direction of the ball 
can fairly be calculated upon. 

Combined with the principle of the natural angle, 
we have here a theory that anyone, without the least 
knowledge of mathematics or the motive power of forces, 
can at once comprehend and illustrate for himself. It is 
manifest that as soon as the player has acquired sufficient 
command over his cue to enable him to make either of 
the strokes at pleasure, he has conquered one of the great 
difficulties of Billiards, In order, therefore, to acquire 
familiarity with the precise quantity of strength necessary 
under all conditions of the balls, and all varieties of the 
game, intelligent practice is the one great desideratum. 
Begin with the unit stroke, and play it again and again, 
till you can lodge your ball in a circle no larger than that 
of your hat ; then play the ordinary stroke, and practise 
it till you can bring back your ball to any given part of 
the table, and afterwards proceed with the other strokes, 
playing them over and over again till you can make them 
with ease and accuracy. 

Steadiness of aim is also another very necessary 
acquirement, and nothing is so conducive to accuracy in 
the making of strokes as attention to strength and 
motive power. With a full knowledge of the effect pro- 
duced by every stroke, you will soon acquire the difficult 
but most useful art of " nursing the balls." 

Some years ago, Mr. Stark, a fine player from the 
United States, arrived in this country ; and to him we 
are mainly indebted for the introduction among us of the 
Four-ball or American game. His fame as a billiard 
player had preceded him, and great was the curiosity 
felt in clubs and public rooms to witness his wonderful 
skill. No cavalier or knight of ancient or modern days 
ever wielded lance or sword with such dexterity as that 
exhibited by Mr. Stark with the billiard cue. No player 
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of the present degenerate times had acquired such mas- 
tsry over the simple instrument. The numher he could 
score from a single break was something fabulous, and 
he had come oyer to the " old country" not so much to 
'beat the Britishers" — of course, there could be no 
i'.oubt about that little achievement— as to show us thick- 
blooded islanders to what perfection the game of Billiards 
had been brought by its scientific devotees in the " free 
and independent " land of Stars and Stripes. Mr. Stark 
was prepared to play any man in England at his own 
peculiar game, and givo him odds ! and, like the wealthy 
thimble-rigger on a country racecourse, was ready to 
stake to any amount — had " got more money nor the 
parson of the parish, and could break the Bank of Eng- 
land 1" Stand aside, John Koberts, and make room for 
the great Mr. Stark ! Such was the sort of rhodomon- 
tade that preceded the American ; and, with our usual 
gullibility, we believed all we heard, and never for a 
moment suspected the presence of bunkum ! 

Well, Mr. Stark arrived ; and, to do him justice, he 
was really a fine player and a modest man. It was his 
backers, and not he, that boasted. I saw him play 
several times with tolerably good players at Green's 
rooms, in Leicester Square, and he invariably beat them at 
long odds. Now, the American is a veiy different game 
from the English. It is played with four balls, and consists 
entirely of winning hazards and canons. Our great 
players had never seen r it before. Their practice of 
winning hazards had been principally obtained in the 
games of pool and pyramids ; so that Mr. Stark's game 
took them a little by surprise. It is true that he really 
did make some great scores, occasionally getting a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty, and even more, off one 
break. But as soon as English players had seen the 
game they began to practise it ; and, speedily conquering 
its alphabet, became adepts in every tone and inflexion 
of its language. The American game was for a time 
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quite fashionable in the clubs and principal public rooms; 
but Mr. Stark had not been three months in England 
before he was challenged and beaten! He made no 
great noise after ; and, though he was doubtless a very 
excellent player, he never found courage or opportunity 
to accept a challenge for an even game from any cele- 
brated English player. 

In observing his game, I soon discovered that its 
great strength lay, not so much in his canons as in his 
admirable straight and doublet winning hazards. Till 
his appearance in England, the perfection and certainty 
since attained in making winning hazards was certainly 
unknown ; so that, in spite of his comparative failure 
as " the finest player in the world," he proved of im- 
mense assistance to us in directing our attention to a 
new and interesting game. In those days the Spot 
Stroke was comparatively unpractised. 

Though in many respects inferior to the English game, 
the American four-ball game is useful in accustoming the 
young player to the making of winning hazards and 
canons in apparently unlikely situations. In the games 
of pool and pyramids, the certainty of direction assumed 
by the object-ball is a matter of great importance ; and 
I know of no better introduction to those excellent 
games than an occasional match at the American game, 
with a good player for antagonist. 

Now for the practice. 

In the next figure I have drawn several instances of 
the winning doublet. These, of course, may be multiplied 
indefinitely, and similar angles be made to each pocket 
on the table ; but for our present purpose they will 
suffice. I presume that all the diagrams given are regu- 
larly practised, otherwise my instructions will be useless. 
In making the winning doublet it is not necessary to use 
the side stroke, except for the purpose of avoiding the 
chance of a losing hazard — a matter occasionally of 
much importance. In this figure I merely indicate the 
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direction of the object-ball after reverberation; the 
success of the stroke must depend on the accuracy with 




Fio. 29.— Winning Doublets. 

which the ball is divided. For the direct doublet to the 
opposite side of the table a three-quarter ball is requisite 
when your own lies immediately opposite the object-ball ; 
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and by just so much as you vary the division of the ball 
played on, by so much will the angle be more or less 
acute or obtuse. The expert player will soon discover for 
himself the degree of division necessary in order to pro- 
duce the particular effect intended, and the education of 
the eye and hand can really only be acquired by careful 
study and long practice. If you content yourself, my 
young friend, by simply reading my instructions, you 
will never become a billiard player. You must take a 
room to yourself and practise almost daily. A few lessons 
from Joseph Bennett, Harry Evans, or any intelligent 
marker will assist you amazingly. There is another way 
ef learning Billiards, which is to play with any adversary 
who may present himself, and take your chance ; but, 
unless you have a good long purse, you will find this 
rather expensive. I learnt in that way myself; but my 
preliminary instructions were obtained from a real master 
of the game, the late Mr. Winsor, of 252, Strand, whose 
rooms were attended, at the time I speak of, by some 
of the best players, as well as the most gentlemanly 
men, in London. But to return to our doublets. 

The only true way of acquiring anything approaching 
certainty in making the doublet is to carefully measure 
with the eye the angle intended, and note the effect 
produced ; then practise that stroke until you can 
accomplish it easily. As soon as you get over the first 
difficulty in making the direct winning doublet across 
the table into a middle pocket, then try the end pockets, 
as shown in the preceding diagram, varying the division 
of the object-ball till you have schooled your hand into 
something like certainty. The other strokes, from the 
cushion, and so on, will follow as a matter of course. 
The drawing an imaginary line from place to place on 
the table is, after a little practice, one of the easiest 
things possible. But never forget the grand rule as to 
the Natural Angle. When the angle of departure between 
the two balls is wider or narrower than 45 degrees, you 
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may be 6ure of one of two things — either you have put 
too much side on your own ball, or you have divided the 




Fia. 30. — Winning Hazaiids and Canons, 

objoct-ball. In the first case, the angle produced by the 
reverberation of your own ball will bo inoro acuto than 
yoa intended ; in the other, the return angle assumed by 
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the object-ball is faulty, in just the proportion in which 
the division of it has been incorrect. Let me repeat, 
that only when both balls are struck full and fair in the 
centre can the maxim be considered an infallible one, 
and that any variation must make the return angle more 
or less inaccurate. I have here been speaking only of 
the winning doublet j but the same remarks will apply 
equally well to the losing doublet — with this difference, 
however : in the latter, the losing doublet, the side- 
stroke may be judiciously introduced, either in con- 
junction with, or independent of, the division of the 
object-ball. In making the winning doublet, as in the 
regular winning hazard, you will find it advantageous to 
grasp the cue firmly, as by that means a more fair and 
full stroke is obtained. The reverse method of holding 
the cue is best for losing hazards. Notice the way in 
which Cook and the other fine players hold the cue. 

In the American game the winning hazard is, in a 
great variety of instances, judiciously combined with the 
canon. In Fig. 30, I have shown a few of the more 
common. In cases 1 and 2 the object-ball is lodged in 
the left-hand corner, and according as you put the right 
or left on your ball, the canons a a or b b, or any that 
happen to lie in those lines, would follow. But you must 
recollect that the pockets c d also lie open ; so that, in a 
stroke of this kind, great caution is necessaiy. The 
pocket and canon shown in case 3 is more safe to play, 
as from your return ball another hazard or canon would 
probably be left. The more usual and safe plan is that 
adopted by Stark. In the American game the ball is 
placed on the lower spot, nearly centre-wise, between the 
four top pockets ; and his plan is, whenever he can get 
into position near the spotted ball, to play a low ball 
and stop, or a slow ball with a little side, and just pass 
the point of contact. In this way, with the four pockets 
before him, he has been able to make extraordinary 
scores. I have myself, in a friendly match vith Lord 
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C , facored a hundred and forty from a position 

like that marked 3, the red ball being each time spotted 
on the upper centre or winning spot. In a recent game 
between Cook and the younger Roberts, great advantage 
was taken of the central winning hazard, though, from 
lack of practice, neither player made any great scores. 
I will now briefly give you the 

RULES FOR THE AMERICAN OR FOUR-BALL 

GAME. 

1. This game is played with four balls — red, pink, 
white, and spot-white. The red ball is placed on the 
6pot immediately below the spot used in the English 
game ; the pink on the spot in the centre of the baulk 
line ; and the white balls are in hand, one belonging to 
each player. 

2. The game is usually played sixty-three up, and 
consists entirely of winning hazards and canons. 

3. The baulk circle is not used, the striker's ball, 
whenever it is in hand, being played from anywhere 
within the baulk line, which is drawn two inches higher 
up the table than usual. 

4. The first player gives a miss anywhere out of 
baulk (behind the red is usually considered the best 
place, because the canon is difficult). If the first player 
strike a ball, his adversary may compel him to go on 
again, or he may, if he choose, elect to have it remain 
where it stops, taking one as for a miss. 

5. The second player must 6trikc the white ball or 
give a miss. 

6. Losing hazards score against the player. If tho 
player pocket his own ball he loses two, three, or four, 
according to the balls struck, as well as any score he may 
have made with the stroke. 

7. The points scored are — two for a canon, two for a 
white hazard, three for a red hazard, and four for a pink 
hazard. A canon from the white to the red, or the pink, 
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scores two, or vice versd; from the red to the pink, or 
from the pink to the red, three points ; if from the white 
to the red and afterwards to the pink, four; a canon 
from one of the coloured balls to the other and afterwards 
on to the white, five — these last being double canons. 
Pocketing the white and red, five; the white and pink, 
six; the red and pink, seven; the red, pink, and white, 
nine. If canons be made, they are scored in addition as 
above : thus fourteen may be scored in a single stroke— 
four for the pink, three for the canon to the red, three for 
the red hazard, two for the canon on to the white, and 
two for the white winning hazard : and sixteen may be 
lost, supposing that, in addition to the above scores, 
your own ball should also be pocketed — a most unlikely 
stroke. 

8. Foul strokes the same as in the English game, ex- 
cept that, when the striker's ball touches the object-ball, 
he is allowed to score. 

For a young player I know of no game that presents 
such good practice for the winning hazards and canons. 
It is a game, however, to try the temper, as there is 
a good deal of luck in it ; but then you know the old pro- 
verb, which may as well be applied to Billiards as to any- 
thing else — Palmam qui meruit ferat. 

The following, which differ in some respects from the 
foregoing, are — 

Thukston's Rules foe the Amebican Game. 

This game is played with four balls : two white, one 
red, and one pink. 

At the commencement of the game, the red is placed 
on the spot, in the centre of the upper half of the table, 
and the pink in a similar position at the lower baulk end, 
and is considered in the baulk ; consequently, cannot be 
played at when the striker's ball is in hand. 

The baulk extends as far as the line of the pink, and 
can be played from any part within that line. 
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1. String for the lead, the winner having choice of the 
lead and balls. 

2. The party leading must play a miss (which does 
not count) anywhere behind the red, or failing to leave it 
behind, must play it again ; but if it be in the least past 
the litis of tJie red, it must remain there. The miss does 
not count to either player. 

3. The opponent must then either play at the white 
ball or give a miss, which counts one point against him. 
For should he strike either the red or pink it must be 
replaced, and his adversary scores a miss and goes on 
playing. 

4. The game consists of canons and winning hazards, 
is generally played one hundred up, and is scored in the 
following manner : — 

Canons. — Two, if made with the white and either 
the red or pink ; three, off both red and pink ; and 
five, off all. ^ 

Winning Hazards. — Two, for holing the white ; 
three, for either the red or pink ; six, for both red 
and pink ; and eight, for holing all. 

Thirteen can be made by one stroke. 

5. Losing hazards count against the party making 
them, either two or three, besides the loss of whatever 
may have been scored by the stroke. 

6. A losing hazard scores two to the opponent if the 
white ball bo struck by the striker's ball, and three if the 
red or pink only. 

7 If the striker force <i is own ball off the table, tho 
penalty is the same as for a losing hazard ; but no point 
is gained or lost by forcing either oi the othor balls off. 

8. When the striker forces his opponent's ball off 
the table, it remains in hand ; but if either the red or 
pink, it must be placed on the spot as at the commence- 
ment. 

iK If, when a red or pink ball is holed or forced off 
the table, its proper spot be occupied by another ball, 
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it must remain in hand until there be room, and theft 
spotted when the balls have done rolling. 

10. No score can be made if the stroke be foul. 

11. The stroke is foul if the striker move his own or 
another ball in the act of striking, or while the balls are 
rolling. But if, in taking aim, he accidentally touch or 
move a ball, it may be replaced, and the stroke will then 
be fair. 

12. No score can be made when the striker's ball 
touches another. 

13. The balls are never broken after a foul stroke, 
as in the English three-ball game, but must remain as 
they have run ; the adversary having the advantage of 
whatever may be left. 

14. Should the striker play with the wrong ball, he 
cannot score, and his opponent has the option of playing 
with either ball. 

15. Should the striker force his ball off the table or 
run it off into a pocket without touching another, his 
adversary scores three points. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SPOT -STROKE. 



Thk great improvement in the length of scores by 
modern players is due almost exclusively to the use of 
the Spot-stroke. This particular hazard is not, however, 
of recent introduction. It was known to White early in 
the present century, and was largely practised by both 
Kentfield and the elder Roberts. From the latter, in- 
deed, Cook, the champion, is said to have learned the 
proper way of making it, " Presuming," says White, 
" the red ball to occupy its proper place on the spot, 
and the striker's ball behind it in a direct line with the 
pocket, this is a simple and common case. Buf it is 
one which, if managed with address, may, by a particular 
mode of play, be often turned to much advantage. From 
the balls being so near to each other, the player will be 
enabled to vary his manner of striking at pleasure. If, 
therefore, he avail himself of the low stroke, he may 
without difficulty make the ball return to the place it 
before occupied, and thus will be able to repeat the 
stroke more or less frequently, proportioned to his share 
of dexterity." 

Here is the whole theory of the Spot-stroke, which, 
in the hands of a Cook, a Taylor, or a Stanley, has of 
late turned to so much advantage. Cook has, I believe, 
pocketed the red ball no fewer than 200 times con- 
secutively, though in this respect he has been nearly 
approached by his younger competitors. 

Hire I may notice a curious error with regard to the 
book often mentioned as " White on Billiards." Many 
players — and some few ill-informed writers — evidently 
think that the work is still in print, and that it contains 
certain and authoritative directions as to the modes of 
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Fig. 31.— The Spot-Stroke. 

Play with strength enough to leave the white in one of the places 
indicated by the dotted lines. 

modern Billiard-play. There never was a greater mis- 
take. White's treatise was mainly a translation of a 
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French work, with additions from the " Instructions how 
to play at the gentile, cleanly, and most ingenious game at 
Billiards," contained in Cotton's " Compleat Gamester," 
first issued more than two hundred years ago. White, 
whose book was published in 1807, makes no mention of 
the side-stroke, for it had not then been discovered ; 
nor did he know anything of slate-topped tables, india- 
rubber cushions, or leather-tipped cues, for they were 
not yet invented. All he knew about Billiards was con- 
fined to the simple white ball games — the conjunction of 
them with carambole games, our present Billiards not 
being then introduced. The axiom about the equality 
of angles appears in the French treatise thus : "L'angle 
d'incidence de la bille contre une des bandes du Billard 
est egal a Tangle de reflexion,-" and of which White 
observes, " Nothing connected with the game of Billiards 
is more essentially important to be kept in mind." 
White's treatise has been out of print for half a century. 
The poor little modern compilation sometimes mistaken 
for the real " White on Billiards" is a piracy of my first 
edition, which was mainly a reprint of the articles I con- 
tributed to the Field newspaper in 1856. The book of 
the genuine White is incorporated in the treatise on 
Billiards in Bonn's "Handbook of Games;" the pla- 
giarism of the modern White possesses no kind of 
scientific value or authority. 

To return, however, to the Spot-stroke. 

There are two ways of making the Spot- stroke, the 
object of which must depend on the position of the 
striker's ball after pocketing the red. When the red 
ball is on the spot and the player's ball directly behind 
it, in a nearly straight line with tbe comer pocket, 
you may play a low drawback screw. This, if made 
with sufficient strength, will lodge the red in the 
pocket, and leave the white a few inches behind the spot. 
In this way the stroke may be repeated again and again. 
You must, however, be careful not to leave the white on 
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Fin. 32.— The Spot-Stroke. 

Plaj or. to the cushion with strength enough to bring the white back 
to the place indicated for the next red hazard. 

the spot, as in that case the red will have to be spotted 
in the middle of the table, and your break will be pro- 



The spot-stroke. 
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Fig. 33. — The Spot-Stroke. 
Recovering position off the top cushion. 

bably over. More or less side will be necessary in 
making this stroke ; but generally a full ball struck low 
will accomplish the end intended. 
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Fia. 34.— The Spot-Steoke. 

i. Play on to top cushion for position. 

2. Play on to the side cushion for position. 

3. Recovering position with a cut and play round the table. 

The other way is to play with side and division of the 
ohject-ball so as to drop the latter into the pocket and 
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bring your own ball off the cushion into position for the 
next hazard. Thus you may alternate your stroke from 
one corner to the other, and keep up a long succession 
of winning hazards. 

Instead of being "monotonous" — as some clever 
writer observed, and all the other clever writers, who 
are very seldom players, and hardly ever know anything 
of the game beyond what they are told, invariably repeat 
whenever they have a chance — the Spot-stroke includes 
all the strokes known on the billiard table. To make 
the Spot-stroke properly, the player must as occasion 
arises, use the side, the drag, the follow, and the screw. 
But the beginner must not imagine it is particularly easy 
to make a number of Spot-strokes consecutively. Prac- 
tice, after having once acquired facility in making the 
winning hazard, is absolutely indispensable to success. 

The first thing necessary is to make sure of the 
hazard ; and that can only be done by dint of practice. 
The next is to leave the playing ball in such a position, 
after pocketing the red, as to enable you to repeat the 
stroke in one or another of the corner pockets. Care, 
freedom of play, and delicacy of strength are indispens- 
able to proficiency in the Spot-stroke ; and these, again, 
are only to be got by practice. 

The red being on the spot, and the white ball just 
behind it, say about eight or nine inches, both in a 
line with the pocket, the best and simplest stroke is the 
screw-back. The red ball is to be struck with just suffi- 
cient strength to carry it to the pocket, and at the same 
time to draw back the playing ball. You must then 
strike the red full in the centre, hitting your own ball 
low with a fairly sharp and sudden drawback. This is 
the plan advocated by White ; and, where practicable, 
it is the best and tho safest. With practice, ten or a 
dozen such strokes may bo made. I once saw Joseph 
Bennett male this stroke twenty-five times consecutively. 

It will tmppen, however, even with tho best players, 
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that the white ball, after the hazard, will stop a little 
out of the line. In such a case, it will be necessary to 
cut the red into the pocket, putting as much side on the 
playing ball as to bring it off the cushion. 

The two strokes named — the screw and the cut— are 
principally used in making the spot hazard ; the rest 
are needful in recovering position, when the white ball 
happens to stop a little too high up or too low down the 
table, or too near to, or too far behind, the red. In these 
cases the red may be dropped gently into the pocket, 
either by a following stroke, or drag, or a gentle screw. 

Remember, however, that when the striker's ball and 
the red are within two or three inches of each other, it 
is hardly possible to play a " following ball " — at least, 
with any certainty ; and when the white is close to either 
of the side cushions, the screw-back is immensely diffi- 
cult, even for a first-rate player. Of course, it is to be 
done, but not with safety. 

The great thing in hazard-striking, and particularly in 
such a delicate matter as scoring from the spot, is confi- 
dence in yourself. There must be no hesitation, no 
hankering after a canon, should your opponent's ball be 
close by ; no indecision as to strength ; and, lastly, no 
uncertain hitting. The grasp should be at once firm as 
steel and soft as velvet. 

Now to come to the " recovering-position " strokes. 
Supposing that, in screwing back, the player hit his own 
ball too hard, and, consequently, instead of being about 
eight or ten inches behind the red, he is about that 
distance from the side cushion, the play is as fol- 
lows : — 

Strike the white above the centre (full on to the red) 
with a little " side" on to the top cushion, sufficiently 
hard for it to follow the red ; strike the top cushion about 
a foot from the pocket, rebound on to the side cushion 
close to the pocket, and from thence to a position about 
ten inches behind the spot on the opposite si^e to that 
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from which the stroke was made. Position having heen 
thus attained, the Spot-stroke can be continued, as in 
either of the first two examples. 

Supposing that, in screwing, the white ball should not 
recoil more than two or three inches (or, at most, five 
inches) from the spot, it is the proper play to screw again, 
as the " following ball " cannot be effected. 

Then, in the cases of losing position by the white stop- 
ping too near to, or too far from, the top cushion, and 
thus not leaving a straight hazard, the following hints 
will be found useful in recovering the lost position : — 

If the white be left about two feet from both top and 
side cushion — the white being then the fourth corner of 
an imaginary square, the top corner pocket being the 
opposite — it will be necessary to " cut " the red in, and 
at the same time, put on as much " side " as possible to 
the top cushion. This will bring the white ball back — ■ 
on the same side of the spot — to the position of a straight 
hazard. 

If, however, the white be within four or five inches of 
the red, and in about the same direction as in the last 
example, the hazard is made more safely and easily by 
putting on a good deal of "side" away from the top 
cushion. This will bring the ball to the opposite side of 
the spot, and leave a straight hazard, to be dealt with as 
previously directed. 

When the white is too near the top cushion for th;- 
straight hazard, the stroke is still to be made by playing 
with some considerable "side" to the top cushion, anci 
hitting the white rather high, with a quiet, flowing 
stroke. 

These few general instructions will, if steadily and 
perscveringly adhered to, be found of great use. In 
making the Spot-stroke, play as firmly and gently an 
possible, as a single jerky or nervous stroke will loso 
position irretrievably; and recollect that " strength" can - 
uot be taught. Without practice, and, indeed, without 
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patient and earnest study, " strength" and the effects 
described as resulting from certain play will be altogether 
marred. 

"When position is quite lost, play for the Losing Hazard 
off the red, and with sufficient strength to bring the 
object-ball down to the middle pocket, and thereby leave 
another " red loser." 

Generally speaking, very little " side " is required for 
the Spot-stroke ; though occasionally it will be found not 
only necessary but almost indispensable. 

Now an examination of the diagrams will assist the 
amateur, not only in comprehending what has already 
been said, but in perfecting the practice in the Spot- 
stroke. 

In all these positions the direction of the object-ball 
after contact with the cue is shown with dotted lines ; 
the mode of striking the player's ball is therefore suffi- 
ciently obvious. The endeavour of the player is in- 
variably to keep his ball at the top of the table, within 
six to eighteen inches of the red, and in such a position 
as to allow a winning hazard to follow. Sometimes the 
slow drop ball, sometimes the follow, the drag, the 
screw will be necessary, but he should always play his 
stroke with strength enough, and no more, to accomplish 
his object. 

Much might be written on the Spot-stroke, but were 1 
to write a volume, you would, after diligently reading it, 
know less about this particular hazard than you can 
acquire with a few hours' practice with an intelligent 
professional. I may, therefore, only add that for the 
Spot-stroke the cue should be held somewhat tightly, 
that the white ball must be struck with decision and 
good strength, and, above all, that the red be 
pocketed. In this, as in every other stroke in Billiards, 
beware of playing too hard. Hard hitting is the vice of 
the tyro. Ii the tyro would become an adept, let him 
by all means avoid it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DIVIDING BOTH BALLS WINNING CARAMBOLE GAMES. 

I thlnk I said tefore, that the operation of the side 
stroke has the practical effect of removing the axis of the 
ball struck a little to the right or left, and that its natu- 
ral axis is regained on the ball's contact with the cushion 
or another ball. I said also that the side stroke did not 
take full effect till the playing ball came in contact with 
the object-ball or the cushion. By this it must he under- 
stood that the effect is not seen till it reaches the point 
of contact ; though, from the fact of the ball travelling 
on an axis removed from its centre, the side must be 
really given to the striker's ball at the very instant it is 
struck. By just so much as the ball be struck out of 
its centre will its rolling point or axis be removed from 
its natural axis ; in other words, when you apply the 
side you make your ball describe a parabolic curve to- 
wards the object at which it is aimed, its natural line of 
progression being only regained after contact with the 
cushion or another ball. 

In applying the side, it is usual to strike the object- 
ball full ; but much greater power is obtained, in par- 
ticular cases, when both balls are divided. This dividing 
both balls is, in truth; a very important element in the 
real science of the game ; and to perform the operation 
successfully requires great practice. It is not sufficient, 
in order to gain a very acute angle, that the necessary 
quantity of side be applied to your own ball ; the object- 
ball must also be carefully divided, so as to remove the 
point of contact from the centre of both balls. This kind 
of play gives the appearance of communicated side, 
about which so many players and so many of the clever 
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writers are mistaken. The fact is, that this resemblance 
of side transferred to the ohject-bali arises from both the 
balls taking angles contrary to that natural to them if 
struck full or nearly so. Again, in the screw or twist 
the ball travels more slowly, from the fact that itf usual 
mode of progression is reversed. Instead of revolving, 
as a wheel does, by a series of over and over revolutions 
about its axis, it progresses by a contrary method, or, to 
use familiar language, under and under. The ball struck 
has two motions — a forward and a lateral one ; the two 
combined form the screw or twist. If you take a boy's 
hoop, and, holding it below its centre, throw it forward, 
and at the same moment pull it back, as it were, by a 
sudden jerk, you will find that, after going on a little 
way, its mode of revolution will be reversed, and it will 
return to your hand. This is just the philosophy of the 
screw. You strike the ball low ; it travels by a series 
of under and under revolutions, and then, when it 
reaches another ball or the cushion, it returns to your 
cue's point, instead of taking its natural angle. This 
is precisely the effect in the returning hoop, because 
its method of revolution is reversed after contact. I 
have already explained how, if a ball be struck very 
high, it travels at its fastest ; the theory of its return by 
the screw stroke is, however, just the reverse of this; 
for the lower you strike it the slower it travels, and if 
you strike it low enough it either stops dead, or returns 
from the point of contact. There is a stroke that is of 
easy accomplishment after a little practice, but which 
appears extremely difficult to a young player — that of 
playing from the baulk upon a ball on the spot, and 
screwing it back again to its starting-point. This is 
done by firmly grasping your cue, and putting on a 
strong, slow twist. Your ball must be struck fairly in 
the centre, as low as will carry it to the object-ball, on 
contact with which it returns sharply into baulk. This 
is sometimes a very useful stroke at pool or pyramids ; 
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but unless you can do it pretty certainly, you had better 
not attempt it, as the return of your ball into baulk may 
be much more easily effected from the side cushion. 

In the next diagram I show one of the most common 
effects of the division of both balls. When made with 
judgment, canons are not only the most elegant, but the 
safest balls you can play. The principle of the canon is 
precisely the same, whether your own or both balls be 
divided ; but, where canons from two or three cushions 
are to be made, you will find that, by dividing the object- 
ball, there will be less resistance to the passage of your 
own ball. The effect of the side will be precisely the 
same as before, although the side does not gain its full 
power until the player's ball reaches the cushion. When 
it reaches the cushion, however, it takes its true course, 
as if struck from that place with the cue ; but a little 
more strength of play is sometimes necessary. The 
canons in Fig. 35 would at first sight appear difficult ; 
but if your ball be struck on the dot marked, and the 
object-ball be so divided that you make only a very fine 
contact with it, either of the canons marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, can be made. These, which would appear to an 
inexperienced player the effect of chance, may, after a 
little practice, be made with perfect certainty. The pur- 
pose here of dividing the object-ball is, that you may 
not altogether remove the side till the cushion is attained. 
If the object-ball, in a case like this, be struck full, the 
angle taken by your own ball would not be nearly so 
wide, but would correspond to the line of double dots 
(a), supposing, of course, that you avoid the kiss. In 
the division of both balls, therefore, you accomplish 
three objects ; you avoid the chance of a kiss, you ren- 
der the angle as wide as you wish, and your ball travels 
down to the canon as fast as is needful. Of course the 
same remarks hold good with regard to almost any posi- 
tion of the balls in whioh it is necessary to make the 
canon from the cushion. The ennon marked 1 in the 
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diagram might be made by a direct full stroke from one 
ball to the other ; but then it would be much narrower 
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Fig. 35.— Side Stkoke Canons. 

than it is when the left-hand cushion is first attained. 
A canon from two cushions gives you, in most cases, 
several inches more space ; as, for instance, when a ball 
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lies in a corner near a pocket, there is a greater chance 
of striking it when you attempt the canon from both 
cushions than if you try only for a direct canon on to 
the ball. This will be rendered evident immediately if 
you place one ball over the left-hand pocket at the top, 
and the other over the right-hand pocket at the bottom 
of the table, and try a canon from baulk. A canon, 
you must recollect, is always wider than a pocket ; in 
fact, it is an axiom in billiards that every canon is six 
inches wide — two inches for the object-ball and four 
for the striker's ball, according to the side on which 
the point of contact takes place. 

But it maybe asked, "How am I to judge of the 
quantity of side I should put on in an instance like 
this ? " This question I have endeavoured to answer 
in the following diagram (Fig. 36) : — 

Suppose a your own ball, enlarged to show the 
striking spot. You wish to make a canon from b to c. 
Imagine a line drawn through the centre of b to the 
centre of c, and then strike on the dot on the right side 
nearest the centre. You wish to make a losing hazard 
in the pocket d. Imagine a similar line from the 
centre of your own ball to the pocket — here distin- 
guished by a dotted line ; strike the outside upper spot 
by a half ball on b ; hole your own ball in the pocket 
e by a similar stroke on the outside spot on the left 
hand ; go through the ball b, and hole yourself in the 
pocket / by a high ball slightly struck on the left side ; 
canon on g by a rather low side stroke on the dot 
nearest the centre ; make the pocket h by a side twist 
on the outside dot, in both the last cases giving your 
cue a slightly angular position across your ball ; return 
upon i and canon, or make the canon k from the cushion 
by a low side stroke from the spot on the right of the 
centre ; or attain the pocket I by a similar stroke a little 
nearer the centre of the divided ball. All these canons 
and hazards may be made from one position of the 
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striker's ball. Of course an infinite variety of similar 
canons may be made, and really do occur, in almost 




Fig. 36. — Side Stroke Canons and Hazards. 

eTery game. I give this diagram for practice. I do 
not mean to say that absolute certainty may be attained ; 
but what I do say is, that such an approximation to 
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certainty, in these and such-like canons, may be arrived 
at as to give the player a decided advantage over an 
adversary who simply uses the natural angles of the 
table. My old preceptor, Winsor, was so accomplished 
a master of the canons from the cushions that it could 
almost be said of him that he could canon anywhere 
about the table from the baulk. I recollect playing 
with a gentleman who boasted that he played the good 
old-fashioned game, and never used the side. "Well, 
he certainly was a fine player, and seldom missed a 
hazard or canon that presented itself. In the first two 
or three games I stood no chance with him ; but as 
soon as I came to understand his style of play, I aban- 
doned what is called the " open game," and played to 
leave the balls under and about the cushion. As soon 
as I did this his game was over, and I beat him easily. 
Canons that he missed by the regular full stroke I ac- 
complished by dividing both balls, till at last he was 
constrained to confess that, much as he loved the old 
style, he was beaten by the new. 

The finest and most graceful amateur player I ever 
knew was a gentleman called " Chad," which I suspect 
to have been a nom de table. He was so accomplished 
in the matter of the side-stroke and strength of cue 
that he could divide both balls so as to leave the object- 
ball pretty nearly in the same place, after reverberation 
from the cushion , for many strokes in succession. In 
the jenny and the spot stroke he was particularly excellent. 
For instance, I have seen him score twenty-two winning 
hazards from a red ball lying over the middle pocket 
— always bringing it back from the top cushion to about 
the place it originally occupied. The same kind of 
stroke he was able to make with nearly equal certainty 
when the losing hazard occurred in an end top pocket. 
I notice these cases simply to show how much may be 
acquired by a good eye, a steady hand, and long practice. 

What I have said and shown in this chapter will be 
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found highly useful as practice for either of the canon 
games. The winning canon games are seldom played 
now-a-days, as they do not present the variety observed 
in the regular English game. As, however, it will be 
expected of me that I should notice the principal games 
played on the billiard table, I subjoin the 

RULES FOR THE RED WINNING HAZARD AND OARAMBOLE 

GAME. 

1. This game consists entirely < of winning hazards 
and canons ; foul strokes, misses, &c, counting the 
same as in the English game. 

2. It is usually played twenty- one up, and the players 
string for lead. 

3. The red ball is spotted on the winning spot and 
the non-player's ball on the spot in baulk. Whenever 
a white ball is pocketed, it is placed on the baulk spot, 
so as always to leave a canon to be played for. 

4. The points scored are — two for a canon ; two for 
a white winning hazard ; three for a red winning 
hazard ; four for a white hazard and canon ; five for a 
red hazard and canon ; seven for a red and white 
hazard and canon. If the striker hole his own ball, 
he forfeits the number of points equivalent to the stroke. 

5. If the striker play with the wrong ball, and his 
adversary fail to discover it before a second stroke is 
made, he reckons all he scores, and retains the ball. 
If, however, the change be discovered before a second 
stroke is made, the striker forfeits all points he may 
have made by the stroke, and his adversary goes on 
with which ball he chooses. 

The other rules are the same as those for the regular 
English game. 

THE WHITE WINNING GAME 

is now seldom played. It is governed by the same 
general rules as the preceding. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CRAMP STROKES AND CRAMP GAMES. 

I dare say many of my readers have noticed occa 
sionally lie various feats of dexterity performed by 
old handlers of the billiard cue. These strokes, though 
not often brought into play, are, in many cases, highly 
useful in recovering an apparently lost game. An in- 
stance occurs to me in which young Blomfield, an 
excellent player, and son of the late Bishop of London, 
made a cramp stroke of such surpassing brilliancy that 
it brought the balls into play, and enabled him to 
recover his position, in a game apparently irretrievably 
gone. Another such a case occurred in my own play, 
at Brighton, a few years ago. I was engaged in a 
difficult match with a very careful player, who has since 
proved himself as dexterous with the sword as he for- 
merly was with the cue, and has proved his prowess in 
many a brilliant sortie and repulse against the Mus- 
covites before Sebastopol. The stroke I speak of is that 
delineated in the upper left-hand corner (1) of Fig. 37. 
The object-ball, the red, lay close against the top 
cushion, with my own ball nearly touching it, and the 
white ball hugging the side cushion near the pocket. 
In this position I was enabled to make an eight stroke, 
and afterwards a canon from the white to the red on 
the spot, which break gave me, with the subsequent 
strokes, such command of the game, as carried my score 
beyond my opponent s, and eventually secured me the 
game. Now, in a position like this, the more usual 
stroke would be the simple canon : but, by a decided 
push a little on the right side of my ball, I lorced the 
red into the corner pocket, made the canon, and then 
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followed into the pocket with my own ball — three for 
the red winning hazard, two for the canon, and three 




Fig. 37.— C±camp Stbokes. 



for the losing hazard, off the red. I am not aware that 
the stroke has ever been noticed elsewhere — certainly 
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not in print ; but I have since found it very serviceable. 
It is very easy of accomplishment, if you place the point 
of your oue close against your ball, at about the place 
marked by a dot in the figure, and push it forward, 
gently but decidedly, and without allowing your cue to 
leave the ball till the stroke is made. The object-ball, 
thus impelled, makes a series of slow revolutions to the 
pocket ; your own ball follows to the canon, and tho 
kiss gives you the losing hazard. This position often 
occurs. If, as in a game of pool, it is your intention to 
pocket only the object-ball, you must slightly divide 
it, which will give your own ball a tendency to run to 
the right instead of the left. The same kind of pushing 
stroke made on the left side will, of course, give you 
the losing hazard. You must be careful, however, not 
to touch the cushion with the point of your cue, or the 
stroke will be foul. I have shown this stroke to a great 
many players, and they all acknowledge it to be a 
capital one, as it may be made in any corner, and at 
almost any distance from the pocket. In the game oi 
pyramids, a stroke like this is of immense advantage 
sometimes, as not only can you make the winning 
hazard, but leave your own ball safe as well. 

The next stroke (2) in Fig. 30 shows how advantage 
may be taken of a common situation. Instead of the 
ordinary winning hazard in the corner, the player stands 
a little to the left of his ball, and, putting on a slight 
high side, strikes the object-ball full in the comer, runs 
down the table, in either of the angles marked, and 
makes the canon. With a ball lying a little lower down 
than the one over the middle pocket in the diagram, a 
nine or ten stroke may be made, according as the white 
or the red ball is placed next the striker's ball. In this 
stroke the striker's and the object-ball should lie close to 
each other, but not touch. A ten stroke may also be 
made with the red ball lying over the centre, and the 
white over the end pocket ; the striker's ball in hand. 
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To pocket the red, make the canon, and hole the white 
is easy enough ; but to follow in after the white ball re- 
quires an extreme high stroke ; on the right of the 
striker's ball if the object-balls lie on the left cushion, 
and vice versd. 

The stroke marked 3 in Fig. 37 is comparatively use- 
less, and is introduced simply to she 7 what maybe done 
by a clever player. Here it is the object of the striker 
to play on the distant ball without touching the centre 
ball. This may be accomplished either by the stroke 
called the dip, in which you lift or jump your own ball 
over the centre ball, or by making your own ball assume 
a parabolic curve to the object without touching the 
centre ball. To make the dip you must strike your ball 
about three-fourths in the centre, your cue being raised 
so as to command the upper surface of the ball. For 
this purpose you must raise the rest-hand on to the tips 
of the fingers and strike perpendicularly down on to the 
ball with a sharp and sudden impetus — which, by the 
way, is very likely to tear the cloth and cost you a 
guinea ! The striker's ball then rises from the table 
with a reversed action, and passes over the centre ball on 
to the end one. Or the same effect may be produced by 
an extraordinary fine slow side stroke, as shown in the 
engraving. Mr. Goode, of Ludgate Hill, tells a story of 
one Jabez Hare, who attained such a degree of certainty 
with this kind of dipping or jumping stroke that he could 
make his ball fly from one corner of the table to another 
and lodge it in a pocket without touching a ball that was 
placed directly in front of the pocket ! And I have heard 
of another player who is said to have been able to canon 
~"pon a ball placed on a second table five feet off the one 
from which he played 1 I have seen some wonderful 
things done on a billiard table, but I do not stake 
my reputation on the truth of these anecdotes. If you 
have seen Monsieur Izar perform any of his hand-stiokes 
you will be able *n judge of the numerous tricks at 
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which some men are adepts. The clever marker takes 
a billiard ball between bis right finger and thumb and 







Fig. 38 — Cramp Strokes- 

twists it about the table in all directions — into the pockets, 
round hats, along the cushions, and so on, in the most mar- 
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vellous manner. All this, however, is not billiards, but 
clever ball-play, the which can only be acquired by con- 
stant, unremitting practice. " How long," I asked Mons. 
Izar," did it take you to learn how to twist the ball among 
so many drinking glasses and decanters without touching 
them ?" The Professor smiled, and replied — " Veil, I 
did learn dat famous littel drick in about von year !" 
So if any of my readers are anxious to become cele- 
brated hand-stroke players, they have only to give a 
year's study and practice to each particular feat ! 

The tricks performed with the billiard balls are almost 
numberless. In Fig. 38 I show a curious but now some- 
what common experiment of striking a distant ball lying 
against a cushion, without touching the intermediate ball, 
which lies near to or touching the cushion. The ball (A) at 
the bottom of the table is the striker's, and the next we will 
suppose to be the red. To strike the ball 1 without touch- 
ing the red you must hold the cue nearly perpendicularly 
and strike your own ball right on the top, aiming half an 
inch from the red ; to strike 2, the same kind of stroke is 
made, aiming two inches from the red ; for 3, you must 
aim three inches ; and for the stroke on the ball marked 
4, you must aim at least four inches from the red. In 
each of these strokes the distance to be travelled by your 
own ball must be carefully measured, as upon the curve 
assumed depends its success. Striking the ball on the 
top has the effect of altering its running axis, and, in 
fact, making a screw by striking a high ball instead of a 
low one ; honce the curve, which is equivalent to the 
extreme side, or to the return stroke when the ball is 
struck much below its centre. 

In the stroke marked B in the same figure we have a 
forcible exemplification of the effect of the side stroke. 
I have seen a well-known amateur place a hat or the 
pool-basket against the centre pocket, with a ball at a 
little distance on either side of it, and make a canon 
from one ball to the other. Of course the putting the 
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hat or the pool-basket on the table is all bosh ; but the 
making the canon, in the curve shown, is a fine stroke. 
When first I saw it I was rather puzzled, but, on ex- 
amination, I found it easy enough. Suppose the balls 
placed as in the figure, and a to be the striker's ball ; 
to produce this canon you must play a rather low right- 
hand side stroke, and at the same moment divide the 
object-ball by about one-third its circumference. The 
two balls then slightly kiss, and in its passage from the 
cushion the striker's ball assumes curve enough to pass 
round the hat or basket and canon on the other ball. It 
makes no difference which ball you play at first, so that 
you reverse the position of the striker's ball. This is a 
good betting stroke, and any ordinary player may attain 
it easily by a few hours' steady practice now I have told 
him the secret. Both this and the next stroke in the 
diagram depend on the kiss from the cushion. 

To canon when both balls touch the cushion (C, Fig. 
88) requires a fine side stroke. Suppose b your own ball, 
c the red, and you wish to canon on 1 ; you must strike 
b high on the left, dividing the red three-quarters to the 
right ; to canon on 2, the same stroke rather stronger ; 
and on 3, you must strike b a little nearer the centre. 
All these canons are made by a kiss from the cushion. 
Striking your own ball on the left keeps it close to, or 
rather makes it drag, the cushion. 

All these cramp strokes are useful to know, though 
I should not advise any young player to attempt them in 
a match unless there is fair warrant for their use and 
a degree of certainty in their execution. Many others 
might be given, but these will suffice. Indeed, there is 
scarcely a marker in any room in town or country who 
will not show you half a dozen or more of these cramp 
strokes for a glass of brandy and water or a few cigars. 
Those I havo adduced may be brought usefully into 
practice, however, and may be considered almost legiti- 
mate strokes. Cramp strokes are mere tricks of the 
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hand, and have no more to do with the real game of bil 
liards than the eccentricities of Monsieur Izar and the 
hand-stroke players. 
Let me now say a few words about 

CRAMP GAMES. 

Most of these games are played sixteen up ; but they 
may, of course, consist of any number agreed on. The 
rules are the same as in the English hazard and canon 
game. The most common of the cramp games is — 

1. One Pocket to Five. — In this game one player 
selects a single pocket, giving the other five to his an- 
tagonist. The rules are the same as in the English 
game, except that a hazard in the opponent's pocket 
scores against the striker. The art is to keep your ball 
in play in your own portion of the table ; and as all 
canons count, the odds given, where the players are of 
equal strength, are about, I consider, fifteen in fifty. 
The late Mr. Kentfield (Jonathan) was very fond of this 
game. When an amateur plays a professional, one 
pocket to five is a good game for practice. 

2. The Go-Bach Game. — In this all the canons and 
hazards score as in the English game. It is usually 
played sixteen or twenty-one up. The principle of the 
game is this : the superior player must score the game 
off the balls, or at some interval of his adversary's score, 
as for every hazard (not canon) the latter makes, the go- 
back player loses the points he has already gained and 
goes back to nil. The odds between even players are 
about three to one against the go-back ball ; but with a 
good player against an inferior, the chances are about 
equal. It is a lively game. 

3. The Commanding Game. — This is seldom played 
now-a-days, except where a first-rate player engages a 
mere novice. Instead of the player choosing his own 
stroke, his adversary chooses for him — the rules being the 
same as in the English game, with these exceptions : — 
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1. If the striker play at a diiierent ball from that com- 
manded, he loses a point, and the ball is replaced. 2. 
11° the striker miss the ball commanded and strike the 
other, he loses one for the miss, and the balls must be 
replaced. 3. No hazard or canon scores unless the ball 
named be first struck. 4. If the balls touch, the 
striker can score notwithstanding. 

4. The Nomination Game. — This is the regular Eng- 
lish game ; but each player must name his stroke before 
making it. If he make any hazard or canon not named, 
that stroke scores against him. But if he name a stroke 
and make it, he is entitled to count all the points arising 
from it. For instance, if he name a losing hazard off 
the red, and with the same stroke pocket the red as well, 
he scores six ; if he name a canon and make it, and after- 
wards run into a pocket, he counts all the points made. 
It is a slow and uninteresting game. 

5. The Doublet Game is played entirely by doublets 
from the cushion. It is usually played sixteen up by 
equal players. All canons and hazards made without 
first making the doublet score against the striker. The 
Bricole Game is similar to this, except that the cushion 
and not the ball, is first struck. 

6. Side against Side. — In this game one player takes 
the right-hand cushion and three pockets, and the other 
the left. Canons in the centre of the table and from 
either cushion count ; but all winning and losing hazards 
made in your opponent's pockets score against you. It 
is an equal game, the points being scored as in the Eng- 
lish game. 

7. Winning Hazards agwintt all Hazards and 
Canons. — Between even players the odds are about 
three to one. 

8. Canons against Hazards and Oanons. — A Blow 
game. 

0. Two rochets to Four. — Between equal players the 
odds are about tun in fifty. 
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1 0. Choice of Balls. — This game is usually played by 
an inferior against a good player, the former choosing his 
ball each time he strikes, and scoring all he makes against 
the latter's winning and losing hazards. 

11. Hazards. — At this game any number of players 
may engage. The striker plays upon any ball on the 
table, and receives a stake from the player whose ball he 
pockets, playing afterwards upon the nearest ball. A 
good game for young ladies and gentlemen in a country 
house. 

12. The Limited Game is played with a line drawn 
down the middle of the table, beyond which neither player 
can pass without forfeit. With scientific players this is 
an interesting game ; with inferior players it is merely a 
funny and not very fast one. It is very seldom played. 

13. The Stop Game.— -In this game the striker's ball 
must never touch the cushion, except under the penalty 
of losing one point. Losing hazards count even if they 
touch the edge of the cushion in going into the pocket. 
It is a game for good players only. 

Here, then, are a round baker's dozen of what are 
called Cramp Games. There are several others ; but 
they are childish and uninteresting, and, therefore, nol 
worth describing. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PYRAMIDS. 

In manj of the clubs and public rooms Pyramids has 
almost 3nperseded the regular winning and losing 
games. As an exhibition of manual dexterity, the 
game is decidedly inferior ; hut in the various chances 
it affords for the making of wagers, it is superior to the 
English game. This last matter, however, is of slight 
consequence, as gambling has really nothing per se to 
do with Billiards. 

Pyramids consists entirely of winning hazards, and 
therefore presents less variety than in a game where 
both hazards and canons score. It is essentially a 
wagering game, and is always played for a stake upon 
each ball, besides the stake on the pool. Indeed, I can 
scarcely conceive a couple of players engaging in a 
pyramid without a stake on the balls; such a game, 
except by exhibition between the two first-rates, would 
be "stale, flat, and unprofitable;" though nothing is 
more common than to see the English game played 
merely for the tables — an undoubted evidence, I think, 
of its decided superiority over all other games on the 
billiard table. 

The game of Pyramids is probably of German origin, 
being a simple modification of the pyramiden jiartie. It 
is usually played, in this country, with fifteen coloured 
balls and a white one, though a greater or lesser number 
of balls may be employed, according to the rules of the 
room or the pleasure of the players. When an even 
number of balls forms the pyramid, the last ball counts 
two; when an odd number, one. 
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The balls are arranged on the table in the form of a 
pyramid or triangle, with the apex towards the player, in 




Fig. 39. — Balls ah-ranged fob a Pyramid. 

the manner shown in Fig. 39 — the single ball or point 
being placed on the winning spot. 
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The whole art of this game consists in pocketing the 
coloured balls, and the player who succeeds in holing the 
greatest number wins. 

After deciding as to the lead, the player strikes his 
ball from baulk at the mass on the table. If he succeed 
in pocketing a ball, he proceeds to strike at any other 
ball he chooses from the place where the white ball stops. 
On his failing to pocket a ball, the other player goes on 
from the place of the white ball ; and so the game proceeds 
till all the balls are pocketed. 

If the player pocket his own ball he loses a point, a 
ball is replaced on the winning spot, and the striker's ball 
is played from baulk. 

If the player pocket one or more coloured balls, and 
with the same stroke holes his own ball, the coloured balls 
are replaced, and the next player goes on from baulk, the 
former striker losing a point. 

The coloured ball, when replaced, must be put on the 
winning spot ; and if that be full, it must be placed on 
the winning and losing spot ; if that also is so occupied 
that the ball cannot be placed there without touching 
another ball, the centre spot must be used ; and, in failure 
of that, the baulk spot. 

In pocketing his own as well as a coloured ball, 
two balls must be put on the table, one for the 
coloured ball holed and the other for the point for- 
feited: and so of any number of balls pocketed by the 
same strode. 

If the player make a losing hazard, before he has taken 
a ball, he is technically said to owe one ; and the first 
ball he takes is placed on the spot open. If the game is 
finished before he is enabled to pay the ball owing, he 
must pay the winner for a ball extra : thus it is possible 
to win by sixteen or more balls. 

If the player make a miss he forfeits one point, and a 
coloured ball is placed on the table. Gases will occur in 
which it is doubtful whether the stroke can be reckoned 

H 
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a miss or merely foul. The marker or some disinterested 
third party must decide. 

If the striker make a foul stroke he cannot score, and 
the next player proceeds from the place where the white 
or striker's hall stops. 

Foul strokes are made in either of the following ways : 
— If, in making a stroke, the player touch any other 
ball with his cue, hand, or person ; if, in taking aim, he 
move his own or another ball by ever so little, with 
either cue or person ; if, after making his stroke, he touch 
one of the coloured balls ; if, in a pushing or other stroke, 
he touch the striking ball more than once. In these 
cases the striker's ball is replaced as nearly as may be, 
and the player makes a stroke, but he is not allowed to 
score. 

It has been usual to forfeit a point for a foul stroke ; 
but the more common and equitable plan is not to allow 
the player to score. This is now the almost universal 
rule. 

If the player, by a fair stroke, force one or more of the 
coloured balls off the table, such balls score just as if 
they had been pocketed. 

If the white or player's ball be struck off the table, one 
point is forfeited and a ball is spotted. 

Both players use the same striking ball, except where 
only two balls are left on the table. In that case, the 
player who made the last hazard plays with the white, and 
his adversary with the coloured ball. 

When two balls only remain on the table, the player 
who holes his own ball, or makes a miss, loses the 
game. 

These are the principal rules necessary to remember. 
For any others you must refer to the marker — cases oc- 
casionally arising for which it is impossible to provide 
rules beforehand. 

This game is usually played by two persons, though it 
may be arranged for any number of players. As a game 
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of four it is usually played by partners, each of whom is 
allowed to give advice to the other. With three or 
more players it is an amusing game when the stakes are 
small. 

I recollect, while on a visit at the seat of Lord , 

in Suffolk, we used to play at a capital game, in which 
ladies and gentlemen commonly joined. The plan was 
this : — The players strung for choice of lead (or other- 
wise decided on the order of their play), and the first 
player broke the mass of balls — the rest playing in suc- 
cession till the table was cleared — the last ball counting 
one. The player who obtained the largest number of 
balls won the game, and received from each of the other 
players a penny for every point less than his own. When 
it happened that two or more players obtained the same 
number of balls, it was decided that he who obtained the 
first four (or five, six, &c, according to the number of 
balls forming the pyramid) won the game, and received 
stakes from those below him ; those having the same 
number as the winner of course saving their stakes. 

Let me now endeavour to improve my text, as the old 
divines have it. The game, my dear young friends, 
is Pyramids. Now, my advice to all young players, 
when invited by strangers in a public room to "just play 
a little pool for sixpence a ball or so," is to avoid it. 
For these reasons : Pyramids in some public rooms is a 
sharper's game. These gentlemen sportsmen make it 
their special study, and never lose an ^opportunity of 
" picking up " any young pigeon who, with more money 
than wit, thinks he can play a " decentish winning 
hazard." These professional thieves (I cannot dignify 
them by the term players) practise daily ; and to such 
perfection have some of them arrived that they can 
place the playing ball safe under the cushion after almost 
every successful stroke. As the game is seldom played 
in a public room for less than sixpence or shilling a ball, 
with eighteenpeuco or h&lf-a-crowu for the pool, it ia 
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possible — and, indeed, very likely — for the tyro to lose 
eight or ten shillings in a single game. Nor is this all — . 
the sharping gentry have a clever knack of betting or 
taking odds on the game; and, while apparently offering 
a fair wager, contrive to fleece the gentleman player who 
is unfortunate enough to be caught in their traps. I 
recollect an instance in point. A certain Mr. Wido was 
playing a game of pyramids with a friend of mine at 
Hunt's rooms, in the Strand. The game was merely for 
sixpence a ball and shilling pool ; and the score standing 
at nine to two in favour of my friend, it was consequently 
lost to Mr. Wido. There were four balls left on the 
table ; when says Wido, " I will bet half a sovereign on 
each of these balls." My friend, flushed with success, 
took the bet, and the game proceeded thus : — Wido 
played in an extremely cautious manner till there was a 
hazard left. That he made immediately, winning the first 
half-sovereign. Instead, however, of going on with the 
next stroke, he gave a miss close under the most distant 
cushion, and the ball just taken was replaced on the spot. 
My friend was thus under the necessity of playing hard 
at the ball in order to be certain of striking — a plan that 
could not be otherwise than favourable to his adversary. 
As soon as another easy hazard would present itself, 
Wido would not fail to make it, and then give a miss. 
In this way, alternately taking a ball and giving a miss, 
the game went on for about half-an-hour — every such 
manoeuvre winning Wido half-a-sovereign, minus six- 
pence for the ball missed — till my friend threw up the 
game in disgust, with the loss of nearly five pounds and 
the empty honour of winning the game. He has been 
more cautious since then of betting with a professional 
player ! 

This little anecdote is strictly true, and may perhaps 
act as a caution to gentlemen players in public rooms. 
Of course, it sometimes happens that a sharp gets takeD 
in ; but the instances, like angels' visits, are few and far 
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between. There is a way, however, that altogether 
defeats the machinations of these gentry, even when yon 
are unfortunate enough to play a match with one of 
them. It is a golden rule, and worth remembering ; it 
is moreover, easy to remember, as it consists of two 
words only — Don't bet! 

In Pyramids the chief point to be observed is safety j 
the most brilliant hazards are useless without it. En- 
deavour always to play your ball with such strength as 
to bring it under the cushion after the stroke is made. 
There are many exceptions to this rule, however — as 
when a succession of hazards may be readily accom- 
plished, or when a favourable break occurs after the first 
hazard. I have often seen six, eight, ten, and even 
twelve balls taken in a single break, though three or four 
hazards at a break is usually considered very good play. 
In a game between Cook and the younger Eoberts in 
1874, Cook took his whole fifteen balls in a single 
break ! Pyramids is a game that requires constant prac- 
tice, strict attention, and good nerve. Like all games, 
indeed, of mingled skill and chance, the player never 
gets on well unless he can keep his temper. 

There is another game sometimes played, called the 
Losing Pyramid. In this the player makes losing 
hazards only ; and, whenever his ball is pocketed, he 
has the privilege of removing from the table any ball he 
chooses. 

To such perfection have some attained in Losing 
Pyramids that it is not at all a rare occurrence to see a 
player clear the table at a single break. I have done 
so myself several times, and I have seen a gentleman 
named Patterson (a dentist in Fleet-rtreet, who by-the- 
way, is far more clever with the forceps than he is with 
the billiard cue) perform the same feat three times in 
the course of a Bingle evening's play. 

Pyramids is a very favourite game with some players ; 
and it is not an uncommon thing for a man to arrive at 
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a high degree of skill in winning hazards, to the almost 
total neglect of the regular losing hazards and canons of 
the English game. This has been the case with mors 
than a dozen fine players I could mention. I fear, how- 
ever, that it is the temptation of the half-crown lives and 
ten- shilling pools that has led them from the better 
game. I used to play with a gentleman a few years 
since who was good at winning hazards, and nothing 
else. In London he won almost invariably at Pyramids. 
Business or pleasure took him to Paris, where the rooks 
plucked him till he had scarcely a feather to fly with. 
Again I say, beware of a good player at Pyramids. But 
for fear of the law of libel, I could name a score of so- 
called " gentlemen players," who frequent the public 
rooms of the Strand and Fleet Street, with whom it 
would be dangerous to come in contact at Pyramids, 
though at the English game they are harmless enough. 
Old Cornelius (who was once a fine player himself, and 
had a son extremely clever) told me that he had seen a 
hundred pounds dropped at Pyramids for every sovereign 
lost at the English game. My friend Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh, who, as I before hinted, knew a little about 
billiards, as well as other more useful things, used to quote 
an Italian proverb as a warning lesson to all novices at 
Pyramids: " Fidarsi e bene, e non fidarse h meglio" — 
which, being translated into familiar English, tells us 
that " Mistrust is the mother of safety." I am very fond 
of the game myself ; but I really think my dear old friend 
was right. 

RULES FOB PYEAMIDS. 

The following are the Bules as published by an eminent 
maker : — 

1. This game may be played with any number of balls, 
but it is generally played with sixteen, viz., fifteen red 
and one white. 

2. At the commencement, the coloured halls are to 
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be placed on the table in the form of a triangle, the first 
ball to stand on the winning spot, which will form the 
point of the triangle nearest to the centre of the table. 

3. If only two persons play, the players string for 
the choice of lead — the leader to place his ball (the 
white) within the semicircle at the baulk, and to play at 
the coloured balls. 

4. If more than two persons play, and" the number is 
odd, each must play alternately ; the rotation to be 
decided by stringing, or by drawing numbers out of a 
bag, which should be kept by the marker for that 
purpose. 

5. If the number of players is even they may form 
sides, when the partners may play alternately, or go 
out upon a hazard, miss, &c, being made, as may be 
previously agreed upon. 

6. The next player plays with the white ball from the 
spot on which it was left by his opponent, except it 
should be off the table, in which case he plays from the 
baulk, as at the commencement. 

7. None but winning hazards can be made, and the 
same rules are generally to be observed as at common 
pool. 

8. The player who pockets the greatest number of 
balls wins the game. 

9. If the player give a miss, pocket the white ball, or 
force it over the table, he loses one ; that is to say, he 
must place one of the coloured balls, which he has 
pocketed, on the winning spot, if unoccupied ; if not, it 
must be placed in a direct line behind it. 

10. If the striker hole his own ball, or force it over 
the table, and at the same time pocket one or more of 
the coloured balls, or force them over the table, or move 
any balls in taking aim or striking, he loses all he might 
otherwise have gained by the stroke ; the coloured balls 
bo removed must be replaced on the table, together with 
one of the striker's balls, as a penalty. 
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11. Should the striker losing a ball not have taken 
one, the first he holes must be placed on the table, as in 
Rule 9. Should he not take one during the game, he 
must pay for each ball so forfeited as much as he is 
playing for per ball. 

12. If the white ball touch a coloured one, the player 
may score all the coloured balls he pockets ; he cannot 
give a miss. 

13. If the striker force one or more of the coloured 
balls over the table, he scores one for each, the same as 
if he had pocketed them. 

14. If the game is played with an even number of 
balls, the last hazard counts but one ; if with an odd 
number, it counts two. 

15. When all the coloured balls but one are pocketed, 
the player who made the last hazard continues to play 
with the white ball, and his opponent with the red, 
alternately, as at single pool. 

16. At the end of the game, the player who has 
pocketed the greatest number of balls is entitled to 
receive from each of the others the difference between 
their number and his, a certain sum per ball having been 
agreed upon at the commencement. 

17 When only two balls are on the table, and twc 
persons playing, should the striker hole the ball he is 
playing with, or make a miss, the game is finished ; M 
there are more than two players, and they are not 
partners, the striker places a ball on the spot, as in 
Rule 9. 

PYRAMID POOL. 

1. This game is played with fifteen balls, viz., four- 
teen red and one white. 

2. At the commencement, the balls are placed on the 
table in tho shape of a triangle, the first ball to stand on 
the winning spot, as in Rule 2, Pyramid Game. The 
middle ball in the last row (which must always be the 
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<vhite ball) must be taken out, and played with from the 
baulk. 

3. No. 1 plays from the baulk ; if he make a winning 
hazard, he continues to play on till he has done scoring ; 
but if he pocket his own ball, or force it off the table, and 
by the same stroke pocket any or either of the other 
balls, the ball or balls so pocketed are placed on the 
table, on the winning spot, or, if occupied, as near to it 
as possible, in a line with the centre of the table ; and 
the first ball he takes during the game is forfeited and 
placed also on the winning spot. No. 2 then plays on. 

4. A player loses a ball by pocketing the ball he plays 
with, by forcing it over the table, by missing all the balls, 
by playing with the wrong ball or out of his turn ; in 
either case he pays one ball to the person who played 
before him, one is taken from his score, and the next 
player proceeds. 

5. When only two balls are left on the table, the game 
becomes single pool, and he who takes the last ball wins 
the pool. 

Rules 3, 4, 6, 11, 12, 13, and 14 in the Pyramid game 
are to be observed also at Pyramid Pool. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

POOL. 

In clubs and public rooms, Pool is the most generally 
played game. The other billiard games are played by 
two or four persons only ; but Pool affords amusement 
for a dozen. Consisting, as it does, entirely of winning 
hazards, very little practice will enable an amateur to 
play at it without great risk. In point of variety, it 
yields, however, to the English game at Billiards. 

There are many ways of playing Pool — as, for in- 
stance, playing with as many balls as there are players ; 
playing with two balls only, each player striking with the 
ball last played at ; striking the nearest ball ; striking 
the last player's ball; or playing at any ball on the table, 
as at pyramids. But the game that is most popular, 
and, in fact, the only one that is practised in England, 
is what is commonly known as Pool, in which each 
player has a ball of a particular colour, with which he 
plays upon the last striker, or, when the latter is in hand, 
at the nearest ball. 

Pool may be played by two or more persons. It is 
occasionally played by twelve or fourteen ; but a six or 
seven Pool is considered the best game. The colours of 
the balls are shown on a marking board ; and at starting 
each player has three lives. The gam* is usually played 
for a small stake on each ball and a pool, to which each 
player contributes. Eightpenny pool and sixpenny lives 
is the game most usual in public rooms ; half-crown pool 
and shilling lives is most common at the clubs — the 
charge for the table being always taken out of the pool. 

The marker or other person collects the pool and gives 
out the balls from a basket or bag. When each player 
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is provided with a ball, the white is placed on the spot, 
and the game proceeds in the following order : — 

Red plays upon White. 



Yellow „ 


. . . . . Red. 


Blue ,, 


. . .... Yellow. 


Brown ,, 




Green ,, 


Brown. 


Black ,, 


Green. 


White 


Black. 


Spot white ,, 
Spot red ,, 
Spot yellow ,, 
Spot Blue ,, 
Spot brown ,, 


. White. 
Spot white. 
Spot red. 
Spot Yellow. 
Spot blue, &c, 


And so alternately, according to the number of 



the 
players. I have given this list of the colours and the 
order of playing as that most usually observed. It is 
common for the marker to call out to each player whose 
turn it is to play — 

" Red (or any other colour, as the case may be) upon 
white, and yellow is your player ; " but it is well to know 
the order of the balls for yourself. 

In Pool the baulk is no protection ; that is to say, a 
ball within the baulk line can be played at by the player 
whose ball is in hand. 

The player whose turn it is strikes at the last player's 
ball, and endeavours to play it in a pocket. If he suc- 
ceed in pocketing the ball, he plays at the nearest ball, 
and goes on till he fails in taking a ball, when the next 
player plays upon him, and so on throughout the game. 
The last player left in the game claims the pool, except 
where the last two players have an equal number of lives, 
when the pool is divided between them, technically known 
as a " division." 

With this general explanation, we may go at once to 
Iho most commonly observed 
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RULES FOE THE GAME OF POOL. 

1. Each player has three lives at starting, and playa 
in the order shown on the marking board. 

2. The first player strikes from the baulk semicircle 
at the white ball on the spot, and if he does not succeed 
in holing it, the next player strikes at his ball. If, after 
taking a life, there be no other ball on the table, the 
striker spots his ball, and the next player goes on. 

3. The baulk is no protection, the striker being al- 
lowed to play at any ball within the baulk when that 
happens to be the ball next in order of play. 

4. When the striker has succeeded in pocketing a 
ball, he plays at the ball nearest his own ; but if the 
player's ball be in hand, he plays at the ball nearest to 
the baulk spot. 

5. When any doubt arises as to the nearest ball, it is 
the marker's business to measure the distance ; and his 
decision is final. 

6. All disputes to be settled by the marker, the re- 
feree, or by the majority of the players. When the dis- 
tances are declared by the marker to be equal, then the 
owners of the balls must draw lots as to which the striker 
shall play on. 

7. The striker loses a life in any of the following 
ways : — If he miss the ball played at ; or lose his own 
ball in a pocket ; or run a coup ; or force his own ball 
over the table ; or play at or with the wrong ball ; or 
play out of his turn. In each of these cases he pays the 
price of the life to the owner of the ball he played at. 

Exceptions. — The player does not lose a life when 
he has been told by the marker (or other person hav- 
ing charge of the game) to play at a wrong ball ; or 
when he takes a wrong ball from a pocket by mistake 
for his own ; or in any case where he is misled by the 
marker, or any of the other players. In these in- 
stances it is usual to allow the player to retain his 
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life, bat he cannot claim a life from the ball played on 
should he hole it. 

8. The player gains a life for every ball he pockets, 
claiming the stake of the owner of the ball. 

9. If, after pocketing the ball played at, the striker 
lose his own ball by running into a pocket or forcing it 
off the table, he, and not the person played at, loses a 
life. In each case the ball pocketed is played from the 
baulk when its turn comes. 

10. If the player force the ball he plays at over the 
table, he gains a life ; but if ho force his own ball off, 
he loses a life* 

11. The striker may have any ball taken up that is 
in the way of his arm or hand, or that interferes with his 
playing a full, fair stroke at the right ball. 

[It has been usual to say that a ball is not to be 
removed if the striker can hit any part of the object 
ball. This is not now observed.] 

12. If the striker's ball be angled, he may have any 
(or all) of the balls removed from the table, to allow him 
to play bricole from the cushion. 

[In some rooms the angled ball is allowed to be 
moved out of the corner, when the striker plays for 
safety, he being not permitted to take a life. This 
appears to be a very fair plan.] 

13. The first player who loses his three lives has the 
privilege of purchasing what is called a star, by paying 
into the pool the same sum as his original stake. For 
this he receives lives equal to the lowest number on the 
marking board. 

14. Only one star is allowed in a pool. 

15. If the first person out refuse to star, the next 
player out has the option ; and if he refuse, the next 
player out, and so on. But if only two players be left 
in the pool without a star, no purchase can be allowed. 

16. Foul strokes. — If, in the act of striking, the 
player touch any other ball than bis own, he makes a 
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foul stroke, and cannot take a life ; if, witb. such a 
stroke, lie pocket a ball, the owner of that ball does not 
lose a life, and the ball is considered to be in hand till 
it is the owner's turn to play. 

[It is usual in some rooms to replace the ball so 
holed upon the spot from which it was struck. This 
I consider a bad plan, as it is almost impossible to 
replace the ball exactly in its former position. 

If the striker touch his own or any other ball witb 
either cue or person, he makes a foul stroke, and can- 
not take a life.] 

17 No player, after a miss, has a right to touch any 
ball but his own. If, after a miss, the ball be stopped 
or taken up before it has done rolling, the owner of the 
ball may claim a life from the person so stopping it. 

[The obvious fairness of this rule is seen at once 
when only two players are left in the pool.] 

18. If, after a hazard, the striker should touch or 
remove his own ball from the table, he cannot claim a 
life, as his own ball might possibly have run into a 
pocket. 

[It is common in some rooms to take up a ball after 
a miss before it touches any other ball. This is 
manifestly unfair, as it might possibly reach the ball 
first played for.] 

19. If, before a star, two or more balls should have 
been pocketed by one stroke, the owner of the ball first 
struck (each player having one life) may claim the star ; 
should he refuse, the other two players may draw lots for 
the star. 

20. Should the striker's ball stop on the place from 
which another ball has been removed, it must be allowed 
to remain, and the former ball be played in its turn from 
the baulk. 

[This rule is subject to some variation. In some 
rooms the ball is replaced on th& spot from which it 
was taken as soon as there be room for it. The 
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former plan I consider the best ; but Thurston and 
others prefer the latter.] 

21. If the striker should have had his next player's 
ball removed, and afterwards stop on the spot it occu- 
pied, the latter may give a miss from baulk without 
losing a life. 

22. The last two players in a pool divide whenever 
their lives be equal in number ; the last player who takes 
a life being entitled to a stroke. 

23. If, when three players, each having one life, re- 
main in the pool, the striker make a miss, the other two 
divide without a stroke. 

[Here, again, it is evident that the rule is a good 
one, as, if the next player could play after a miss, a 
game might be sold by one player for the advantage of 
another.] 

24. All disputes to be decided by the marker ; or if he 
be interested in the game either as a player, by betting, 
&c, the point in question must be settled by the majority 
of the company. 

These are the principal rules that need to be remem- 
bered, though many others might have been given ; nor 
is it necessary to give the rules for the other pool games, 
as they are seldom or never played in this country. Let 
me, however, venture upon a little advice to amateurs 
wishful to join in this game. In the first place, Don't 
bet with strangers. Secondly, Always play for safety, if 
there be no probable hazard on the ball played at. Thirdly, 
Be careful to see where your player is situated, as, if he 
be in the centre of the table, it would often be more judi- 
cious to lay yourself under the cushion than to attempt 
a difficult stroke. Fourthly, Prudence divides more pools 
than pluck, though pluck occasionally beats prudence. 
Fifthly, In playing at a ball on the spot, be careful to use 
such strength as will leave your ball a good distance from 
your player. Sixthly, Always give your player a good 
wide berth, if possible. Seventhly, But when your player 
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lies close under a cushion, then play boldly at the object- 
ball. Eighthly, Don't star one life against two threes 
without the threes happen to be worse players than your- 
self. Ninthly, lastly, and most importantly of all — Keep 
your Temper. 

Now, after these nine " ly's," it won't be necessary for 
me to say much more. Pool is a game in which an in- 
different player may join without much risk, if the stakes 
be not very high. I have known many amateurs to 
divide with first-class men, and all by virtue of careful 
play. If you leave yourself under or near the cushion, 
the chances are greatly against your losing a life, because 
your player, however skilful he may be, has to look to 
the safety of his own ball, which he will not needlessly 
endanger for a doubtful stroke. When the game is re- 
duced to two or three players, you need to be more care- 
ful than ever, as a single mistake may lose you all 
chance of the pool ; but by prudence, I don't mean 
timidity. Nor would I advocate rashness under the 
name of bold, strong play, though you may stand a good 
chance. Hard hitting is not often necessary at pool — a 
firm, even stroke, just hard enough to carry your ball to 
the cushion after contact with the object-ball, is the best 
and safest ; though sometimes it is necessary to bring 
your ball back again to the baulk after the stroke, in 
which case a little side, judiciously put on, will be found 
highly useful. But the side stroke need not be brought 
prominently forward in this game, though both it and the 
screw are occasionally found very useful. In some situa- 
tions — as, for instance, when your own ball lies in the 
midst of several others, and a good break presents itself 
— boldness rather than caution is desirable. Take notice 
also of the style of play adopted by your antagonist, and 
play accordingly. Fas est et ah Jioste doceri. 

In some of the clubs and public rooms it is usual to 
play for very high stakes. Now, although I have fre- 
quently played at pound and crown pool, I disapprove of 
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high stakes as a rule. Where the risk i.« great, the 
sociability and good-humour which constitute the heart 
and soul of the game are endangered, if not altogether de- 
stroyed. When Billiards or Pool come to be played for 
money, and money only, the game is a labour, and not a 
pleasure. Indeed, I am very doubtful whether all the 
games on the billiard table would not be better played 
without a penny stake upon then. I have known young 
men entirely ruined by billiards. But on this and some 
other points how much might be said ! 



SKITTLE POOL. 

This game, which was rather popular some time ago, 
i« played with twelve skittles, arranged on a plan as in 
the diagram, according to the following Rules : — 

1. Skittle Pool is played with the three billiard balls, 
and twelve skittles, ten white and two black, all of which 
are placed on the table according to the diagram. 

2. The game is thirty-one up. 

3. The rotation of the players is decided by numbered 
counters drawn from a bag, one by each player, and each 
player has one stroke alternately, according to his rota- 
tion. 

4. Any number of persons can play; the balls and 
skittles being placed in their proper position by the 
marker, No. 1 plays cither the white ball or spot white 
ball out of baulk, aiming at the red ball, which he must 
strike before hitting a skittle, or he cannot score. No. 2 
plays with the remaining white ball at either of the other 
balls, unless the remaining white ball has been removed 
by the first player, in which case ho, No. 2 (as well as the 
following players), plays at, and with cither of tho three 
bulls at discretion. 
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5. The player scores the number which is placed op- 
posite the skittle which he displaces, except it be a Hack 
one, in which case he loses his life, but can purchase ao • 
other by paying the same amount into the pool as at first, 
which he can do as often as he pleases during the game, 
if he signifies the same before the next player has made 
his stroke, but he comes in without any points he may 
have previously made. 

6. Any person who knocks down a black pin (after 
making his stroke) with a ball, cue, his sleeve, or in any 
other way, loses his life, and can only join in the game 
again by purchasing, as in Rule 5. 

7. Any skittle or skittles having been removed by a 
player, must be replaced before the next player makes 
his stroke. 

8. Any ball occupying the place of a fallen skittle must 
be placed on its own proper spot, as at the commencement 
of the game, unless any other ball occupies that position, 
in which case each must be placed on its own proper spot. 

9. Any skittle is considered to be down if it is entirely 
oft" its spot, or is leaning against a ball, cushion, or other 
skittle. 

10. Any one playing out of turn cannot score any 
points which he would otherwise have made, and the fol- 
lowing player takes his stroke without replacing the ball ; 
but the former has the right to play in his turn, if he has 
not lost his life by removing a black skittle. 

11. Foul strokes are made by the following means : — - 
viz., by pushing a ball instead of striking it — by knock- 
ing down a white pin without striking a ball first, or be- 
fore the balls have ceased running — by playing out of 
turn — when all the skittles aro not in their places, or the 
three balls aro not on the table. Running in or jumping 
off the table is not foul. Anyono making a foul stroke 
cannot ecore. 

12. If by mistake the black and white skittles are 
wrongly placed, and a stroke is made, tho white 6corcs 
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and the black counts as dead ; but the skittles must then 
be placed in their proper position. 

13. Should the three balls be so covered by the pins 
as to prevent their being played at, the red ball can be 
spotted after one miss has been given, and if they are 
again covered, the spot ball can be spotted ; a miss can- 
not be given to benefit the next player. 

14. Anyone not being present at the commencement 
of the pool has the right to join in it, provided no 
player has then made more than one stroke. 

15. Anyone purchasing a Jife and not having his 
stroke, has his purchase-money returned. 

16. The charge for the game to be deducted from the 
pool before it is handed over to the winner. 

EVERLASTING OR BLACK POOL. 

This is an amusing game. It is played in the 
same way as ordinary Pool, with the exceptions in the 
Rules given below. Each player has a coloured ball, 
and the succession of the players' turns is the same as 
before. No stake is made up of the subscriptions of 
the players, as in Pool ; but the payments consist entirely 
of Lives, the price for each Life being determined before 
starting. 

LAWS OF BLACK POOL. 

1. At the commencement of the game a black ball is 
placed on the centre spot of the table, at which the first 
striker plays. 

2. Any player having pocketed a ball (other than the 
black ball) may, if he choose, play at the black ball, and 
if he pocket it, he receives the value of a Life from each 
player ; but if he pocket his own ball from it, miss it, 
force it off the table, or go off the table from it, he pays 
the value of a Life to each player. 
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3. If the player pocket the black ball, in any manner 
whatever, having first struck his proper Object-ball, he 
receives a Life from each player ; but if he pocket 
himself off the black, in any manner whatever (having 
first struck the proper Object-ball) he pays a Life to 
each player. After making a Hazard, the player is to 
declare, if asked, whether he is playing at the nearest or 
the black ball. 

4. The striker loses a single Life by playing with the 
wrong ball, at the wrong ball, or out of his turn ; or by 
forcing the Object-ball off the table. 

5. No ball can be removed to enable the striker to 
play at the black ball, except to allow room for the 
player's hand on the table ; but the black ball may be 
removed to enable the striker to play at the proper 
Object-ball. 

0. The balls are to be given out again on the expira- 
tion of a certain time, to be agreed upon. 

7- A player may join the Pool at any time, but 
cannot play in that round (the first round excepted) ; 
and may leave it at the end of a clear round (until which 
time his ball is to remain on the table) by giving notice 
of his intention to do so before the round begins. 

In public-rooms the game is played for a small stake 
on each Life. The charge for the table is usually 
sixpence per hour for each player — any part of an hour 
being counted as an hour. The Marker gives notice of 
a clear round as the expiration of each hour approaches. 

Variations in the playing of Black Pool occur in 
different rooms, but the above rules may be safely 
followed. I have seen it played with two black balls, 
and with several forfeitures not here named ; but these 
changes are not of sufficient frequency to need descrip- 
tion. 
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HANDICAP SWEEPSTAKES. 

This is the English game, with each player handi- 
capped according to his strength and presumed skill. 
Any number of players can join in it, each player being 
handicapped according to his strength of play. Thus, 
one may have fifty to score ; another, forty-five ; a 
third, forty ; a fourth, thirty, and so on. The players 
string for the start, and when the first has done scoring, 
the second goes on ; the third follows, and the rest in 
rotation. The player who first makes up his number 
wins the stakes — usually sixpence or a shilling each — out 
of which the charge for the table is taken. In case of 
the player making a miss it has been usual to add one to 
each of the others' scores ; but in some rooms one point 
is taken from the score of the player, and the others reap 
no advantage. This is evidently the fairest mode of 
reckoning the points. The same also with coups. Handi- 
cap Sweepstakes is a very amusing and speculative game 
for a number of players ; it is easier, too, than pool, as 
the best players, if the Handicap has been well made, 
have no advantage over the worst. 



THE FOUR MATCH 

Is the English game played by two pairs of partners. 
Each player is allowed to advise his partner, and no 
player can be put out till he has made a stroke. Two 
commence the game, and at every winning or losing 
hazard the opponent goes out, and the other partner pro- 
ceeds with the game. Two misses, without a stroke be- 
tween, also put the player out. The game is usually 
played sixty-three up, and the rules for the English 
game are observed* 



A LA ROYALE. 
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A LA ROYALE. 

The Game a la Foyale is played by three players, 
with the same rules, as regards hazards, canons and 
misses, as in the English game. Each player keeps to 
his own score, and he who first makes up his allotted 
number of points receives stakes of the other two. All 
forfeits from misses, coups, &c, score to each of the 
other players. The players string for lead ; two go in, 
and the third plays with the ball left by the first, each 
one taking his turn to strike on the other ceasing to 
score. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FOKEIGN GAMES. 



Although the English is confessedly the best and most 
scientific game on the billiard table, many of the foreign 
games present considerable amusement and variety ; and, 
as it is but right that I should leave nothing important 
connected with Billiards untouched or unnoticed, I shall 
devote this chapter to those foreign games most com- 
monly played. 

The French or Carambole Game. — In Paris and many 
continental cities the game of Billiards is commonly 
played on a small table without pockets ; canons, there- 
fore, are the only strokes that can be made. What is, 
however, known as French Billiards is played on the usual 
table, and consists of canons without hazards. The 
most fashionable and scientific mode of playing this game 
in France is that in which the hazards count against the 
player, the score being made entirely by doublet canons. 
This game is seldom played in England. 

The simple Canon Game, as played in England, con- 
sists either — 

Of canons only, in which both winning and losing 
hazards score against the player ; 

Of canons and winning hazards, losing hazards count- 
ing against the player ; or, 

Of canons and losing hazards, winning hazards count- 
ing against the player. 

The game is usually played twenty-one up, and the 
points are taken as in the English game — two for a 
canon or white hazard, and three for a red hazard ; one 
for a miss, and three for a coup. The variations are — 

1. On commencing the game the red is placed on the 
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winning spot, and the non-striker's ball on the baulk 
spot ; whenever the latter is holed, it is again placed on 
the spot as before, so that there are always two balls to 
play at. 

2. The baulk is considered, as in the American game, 
to be anywhere within the baulk line, without reference 
to the semicircle. 

3. If, after making a canon, the white ball is pocketed 
and the red ball is left within the baulk line, the red is 
again placed on the spot. 

4. The player, being in hand, must play at the red first. 
Of course, the great art in this game lies in the facility 

with which the player can make canons. It is not an 
uncommon thing for a good player to stake his canons 
against the canons and hazards of an indifferent one, 
or his canons against the other's hazards, and so on. 
Here the player's knowledge of the angles of the table 
comes into advantageous operation, and the division 
of both balls shows its superiority over the ordinary 
mode of play. To illustrate my remarks, let me ask 
you to look at the following diagram, ii which, with- 
out both balls are divided, the canon ould be nearly 
impossible. In the first case, suppose a to be the 
striker's ball, and he wishes to make the canon. To play 
full upon the object-ball and run through it would almost 
inevitably lead to a kiss and spoil the stroke, and most 
probably leave a canon for bis opponent. Instead of 
that he plays an extremely fine stroke upon the object- 
ball, and the left side he put en his own ball carries it 
onwards to the cushion in the direction of the first dotted 
line. On meeting the cushion the side takes full effect 
and brings his ball acutely down to the canon. Now 
this 6troke may be accomplished by playing round the 
table, but it is very uncertain. In the next place sup- 
pose 6 to be the striker's ball ; he puts on a narrow 
right side stroke, merely grazes the object-ball, and 
eomes down, according to the strength, and canons upon 
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either 1, 1*, 2, 8, or 4, or any ball lying within that 
line of reflexion. You see how important, then. ,- s a 




Fia. 40.— Canons bt dividing both balls. 

knowledge of this plan of dividing both balls. I have 
known players who could make these canons with a 
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walking-stick, and I recollect seeing a one-armed man in 
France who could throw the ball from his hand with snch 
certainty as to be able to play the canon game against 
ordinary players who scored all the canons and hazards 
with the cue. So much for knowledge and practice. 

Let us now pass to 

The Skittle Game (Kiigel-partie). — I am doubtful 
whether this game is, originally, a Spanish or a German 
one. It is played with three balls and five wooden pins 
or skittles ; sometimes nine pins are used. The skittles 
are placed in the centre of the table between the two 
middle pockets, forming a diamond with the point to the 
baulk, in the manner shown in Fig. 41. 

The red ball is placed on the spot ; the players string 
for choice of balls and lead ; and the usual rules common 
to the English game are observed. 

The game is then played thus : 

The points played are usually thirty-one up, and are 
scored by winning and losing hazards, canons, and 
Knocking down the skittles. 

The player whose turn it is to start plays at the red 
ball from baulk, and endeavours to knock down a pin 
with the same stroke. If he knock a pin without first 
striking a ball, he loses a point, and the pin is replaced. 
The other player goes on as soon as the first has dona 
scoring. 

The points are thus reckoned : 

If the player, after striking a ball, knock down a pin, 
he gains two points ; if he knock down two pins, he 
gains four — and so on, two for each pin. If he knock 
down the whole of the pins at one stroke, he wins the 
game. If he pocket tho red ball, ho scores three, and 
tuv fi-r each pin knocked down ; if ho pocket the white 
ball, he scores two, and two for each pin down. 

If he striko a ball, and then knock down the middle 
pin, he scores five, and two for each of the other pins 
knocked down. 
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Losing hazards count against the player in the same 
proportion. 




Fig. 41.— The Table arranged foe the Spanish Game. 

The American or Four-Ball Game has already been 
noticed. 

The Sausage Otame ( Wurst-joartie). — This is a game 
of German origin, and is played with fifteen coloured 
balls, twelve of which are placed in two rows, the players 
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taking each a ball, white and spot-white. The striker 
breaks the balls, and his object is to place two balls in 
each pocket, and two only. The game is usually played 
sixty-four up, and is scored by counting two for each 
ball placed in the corner pocket, and eight for each ball 
holed in the centre pockets. Losing hazards count 
against the player. There is great variety in this game 
towards the end, as it is the object of the player, when 
he cannot score himself, so to place the ball as to render 
it difficult for his adversary to hole it. 

The German Pyramid Game (Pyramiden-partie). — 
This game is played with twenty-one balls. The balls 
are placed on the table as in our Pyramid, with the point 
towards the baulk. After the first stroke the player may 
play with any ball at any ball. It is a sort of solitaire 
for each player in turn. Three balls must be placed in 
each pocket at the pleasure of the adversary. Losing 
hazards count against the player. The balls count two 
each, and a price is set on each ball. When all the balls 
are pocketed at one break, double stakes are claimed. It 
may be played any number up. 

Caroline or Carline. — This is a Russian game, played 
with five balls. There are many ways of playing it ; but 
the following is the most common, at least in England: — 

The red ball is placed on the winning spot, a blue ball 
on the spot in baulk, and a yellow or brown ball on the 
centre spot. This centre ball is called the carline. The 
players take a white and a spot-white ball, and string 
for lead. The game is usually played sixty-one up, and 
the points are scored in the following manner : — 

For every canon, two , *ad for every canon after the 
first, two. 

For a white winning hazard in any pocket, two. 

For a red winning hazard in any pocket, three. 

For a blue winning hazard in any pocket, four. 

Tho carline ball can be held in either of the centre 
pockets only, in which it counts six. 
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The game thus consists entirely of winning hazards, 
canons, and forfeits. 

If the yellow or carline ball be lodged in any other 
than a middle pocket, it loses in the same proportion as 
it would have gained. 

All losing hazards forfeit in the same proportion as 
they would have gained. Thus, in a single stroke, the 
player may lose twenty- three, supposing he had pocketed 
the carline (six), made a canon (two), pocketed the red 
(three), made a canon to the blue and pocketed it (six), 
and then run into a pocket himself (forfeiting six, as he 
struck the carline first). This is, however, a most un- 
likely stroke. 

At the start each player strikes the red ball ; if no 
hazard or canon be made by the first player, the other 
goes on and plays at the red wherever it has stopped. 

Knocking a ball off the table scores the same as if it 
were pocketed — the white, two; the red, three; the blue, 
four; the carline, six; but if the striker's ball be forced 
over the table, he loses in the same proportion. The 
game is played from the baulk line, not the semicircle. 

When the striker's ball is in hand, after the first 
stroke, he can play at any ball in baulk. 

The striker's ball touching another does not prevent 
him from scoring. 

This game may be considerably varied according to 
the pleasure of the players. For instance : losing may 
be substituted for loinning hazards ; canons may be made 
be/ore or after the winning hazards ; the canon may be 
reckoned as two, three, four, or six, according to the 
ball first played on ; not following the stroke after 
making a canon ; barring any of, or all, the canons, &c; 
but in what way soever it is played, it is a good and 
amusing game for young players, and provides capital 
practice for winning hazards and canons. 
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CHAPTER XTV 

RESUME OF THE FOREGOING. 

Often during the passage of the original chapters 
through the columns of ike Field, and frequently since, as 
edition has succeeded edition, have I been requested by 
correspondents to give my opinion on such and such a 
player's mode of play ; but I have steadily resisted the 
temptation to become too personal in my remarks, prefer- 
ing rather to render assistance to the tyro than to provide 
the player with matter for scandal or gossip. As I said 
in my first chapter, my instructions are intended for the 
amateur, not for the professor. It would have been easy 
to have given a greater number of diagrams, and to have 
swelled my remarks to twice or thrice their requisite 
length. In taking leave, therefore, of my readers, I 
have only to touch upon some few subjects already ad- 
verted to, and so close. 

The following notanda will, it is hoped, be found use- 
ful to all amateurs in Billiards, and perhaps to not a few 
players. 

Billiards, to be played well, must be practised scien- 
tifically. It is of no use knocking the balls about with- 
out knowing "the reason why" — a child may soon be 
taught to $o that ; and of as little use is it to acquire 
facility in haudling the cue, without at the same time 
learning to make the different strokes that occur in every 
game with such strength and judgment as will leave 
another stroke, or a series of strokes, to follow. The 
main art of Billiards consists, not so much in the making 
of any particularly difficult strokes, as in playing with 
euch a degree of strength as will enable you to make n 
wiccesfcion of strokes. The break by which the amateur 
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adds three or four to his score grows, in the hands of the 
practised player, into fifty, sixty, or even more; and 
this, too, not by virtue of any very extraordinarily fine 
strokes, but simply in consequence of the scientific 
knowledge that enables him to keep a succession of 
hazards and canons on the table. To acquire this 
knowledge it is necessary to practise with a good player 
or a marker pretty frequently, to watch the effect of 
certain strokes, and to apportion the strength of your 
play by the nature of the cushion. A few hours' prac- 
tice with a good player is, I honestly confess, worth all 
my teaching on paper ; the purpose of the latter being 
to give the amateur that theoretical knowledge -without 
which his practice can lead but to imperfect results 
after all. 

PEACTICAL INSTKUCTIONS. 

There are some hazards that cannot but occur in every 
game. Take the losing hazard in the middle pocket, for 
instance. It is very easy to make, and may be made 
either by putting side on your own ball, or by dividing 
the object-ball. But it is not sufficient to make the 
single hazard. You must learn so to place your own 
ball in baulk as to make the hazard easy, and at the 
same time to bring the object-ball back from the top 
cushion so as to leave another hazard in the same or 
the opposite pocket. From a situation of this kind a 
great score is often made by a good player. If you 
wish to acquire facility in this or any other stroke, you 
must practise it daily, till you have conquered its diffi- 
culties and become acquainted with the strength neces- 
sary in order to make it. The strength of modern 
cushions does not materially vary, so that when you 
have learned to make half a dozen losing hazards on one 
table, you will not find it difficult to repeat the experi- 
ment on another. 

Of course, the position of the object-ball must ce 
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taken into consideration in attempting the los'ng hazaid 
in the middle pocket from baulk. If the object-ball lie 
rather below the line of the pocket, then the Natural 
Angle will be sufficient without side ; half an inch above 
that will require a little side ; a ball in a direct, straight 
line from the pocket requires a full, strong ball from the 
farther spot; a quarter of an inch higher, and then 
strength and side will be necessary ; half an inch, and 
then the losing hazard cannot be made without screw. 
So that you see all lies within the compass of an inch or 
two. A ball a couple of inches above the centre line of the 
table will be unsafe to play for the middle pockets, and 
the losing hazard in the top pocket presents the most 
favourable chances of scoring and making a break. 
Attention to these little things constitutes all the dif- 
ference between a player and a tyro. I have seen a 
good break made from a ball lying just over the middle 
pocket, by a series of very slightly-touched hazards ; so 
slight, indeed, as to move the object-ball only about half 
an inch with every successive stroke. Indeed, when a 
losing hazard in the side or top pocket presents itself, 
much judgment is required. If you play it too hard, 
you will bring the object-ball into the baulk, and so lose 
the chance of another score ; and if you play it too 
gently, you may, perhaps, miss your hazard altogether, 
and open the game for your adversary. Medio tutis- 
simus ibis. 

The place of the balls on the table after the stroke is 
often as important to observe as the strokes themselves. 
When two hazards lie equally open, it is not good play 
always to make the easiest one first. A single glance 
will inform you in such cases which to strike first, if you 
recollect that the true plan is to bring the balls together 
after reverberation, so as to leave another stroke. For 
example : Two hazards present themselves for the centro 
pocket. Your ball being in hand, you must play for the 
hazard that shall bring the object-ball back to the oppo- 

K 
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eite cushion ; so that not only do you secure the losing 
hazard off the other ball for the second stroke, but an 
easy canon is left for the third, and so on, through a 
break of any length. The true player is not content to 
simply make the hazard or canon before him ; he often 
attempts a very difficult stroke, so as to bring the balls into 
play, makes the break as long as he can without danger, 
and then defends the game by playing for safety when no 
further score is on the table. 

Again, how very often does the " spot-stroke " occur — 
the red on the spot and your own ball lying before it, so 
as to present a nearly straight hazard in the corner 
pocket. No stroke is so easy as this, and yet how few 
players take advantage of it. Read the chapter on the 
spot-stroke carefully. Just a little side put on your ball, 
with strength enough to carry the red into the pocket, 
will give you the hazard in the opposite corner, from a 
precisely similar position of the two balls. I have seen 
fifteen or twenty winning hazards made from this break by 
very ordinary and non-professional players — the red ball 
being lodged in one or other of the corner pockets, and 
then spotted. The plan is to strike your ball with side and 
strength enough to car,ry it a little way only beyond the 
spot in a line icith. the pocket to be next played for. 
That is the only difficulty. It is easy enough to make 
the one winning hazard ; to make a succession of such 
hazards requires judgment and nice play. There is 
another, but, w'th begiiners, less certain, plan of making 
this stroke ; which is by drawing back your ball with a 
slight screw, and playing always for one pocket. In 
some situations — as, for instance, when your opponent's 
ball is lying under the cushion near to the pocket played 
for — it is the preferable mode of playing the stroke ; but 
I like the other best, both as being less dangerous if you 
happen to miss the hazard, and as being much more 
easily accomplished ; for, should your ball chance to 
lodge on the spot instead of behind it — a common case — 
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the red ball would have to be placed on the centre spot, 
and your break would be lost. 

The red ball being on the spot, and your own lying 
near to the cushion in the corner, it is easy to make a six 
stroke — the losing hazard in the corner pocket and the 
red in the middle ; but you must be careful, in making 
this stroke, that you secure the losing hazard, as the red 
is almost certain to be left in the neighbourhood of one 
of the middle pockets ; when, if your opponent is at the 
baulk end of the table, he obtains the break instead of 
you. This stroke should be as easy as the correspond- 
ing hazard in baulk, and should never be missed ; yet I 
find that the majority of young players make the baulk 
hazard, and double the object-ball into or near the centre 
pocket, while they miss the top pocket hazard. How is 
this ? Why, simply because they play the regular angle 
for the baulk stroke, and divide the object-ball, while for 
the top pocket they put on side where it is not wanted. 
As I have often said, the side stroke is highly useful in 
its proper place — and only there. Why go through the 
back streets and alleys when the straight road is the 
nearest and the safest ? 

In making canons, too, I have noticed that most 
amateurs play much too hard, or they put on side where 
it is not wanted ; or they neglect to use the check (or 
reverse) side in its proper place, or screw too much or too 
little. All that is necessary in order to make the ordi- 
nary canons that present themselves in the English 
game, is, that your ball should reach and slightly pass 
the second ball struck, by which stylo of play another 
canon would most probably be left. It is always con- 
sidered better play to make the canon than the hazard 
when both are equally easy, beeauso it is less difficult to 
calculato the placo of the object-ball from tho canon tban 
the hazard ; besides which, your having to play from 
baulk may altogether spoil a promising break. On the 
other hand, situations often occur in which the hazard 
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would be better play than the canon, as the object-ball 
■would be thereby brought near to the red, and so leave 
the chance of a good break. In fact, it is extremely 
difficult to place the balls in such a position as to leave 
neither a hazard nor a canon ; and, in the majority oi 
instances, a careful player will be able to place the balls 
advantageously for the succeeding stroke. 

In cases where close canon occurs, it is good play to 
keep the two balls before your own by a very slight and 
easy stroke. I have seen the elder Eoberts, Kentfield, 
Cook, John Roberts, junior, Taylor, Stanley, and other 
first-rate professionals nurse the balls with such skill and 
nicety of aim as to make from a dozen to twenty conse- 
cutive canons, and yet never leave more than three or 
four inches between any of the balls. Cook is particu- 
larly happy in this style of play. On one occasion, par- 
ticularly, I recollect seeing a player drive the two balls 
right round the table by a succession of neatly-executed 
canons. I afterwards tried the same kind of stroke my- 
self, and found it easy to place one ball before the other 
in a series of short angles, so as to make a great number 
of canons. A little practice will soon show you the 
quantity of side and division necessary in order to 
prevent the balls getting too wide apart ; and very use- 
ful such strokes are, I assure you, for there is scarcely a 
game in which the balls do not fall close togother, so as 
to leave an easy slow canon. Be certain, however, that 
you do make the canon, and not, as I have seen some 
players, just reach up to the balls and there stop, as in 
that case you leave the little one for your opponent to 
nurse — a kind of thing by no means pleasant if you 
happen to have any money at stake. 

It is better always to play lor some definite object 
than to merely take the chances of the table. Luck is a 
very pleasant thing, but science always beats it in the 
long run. Hard hitting may force your ball into some 
unexpected pocket ; but care and prudence, if they do 
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not accomplish the ohject intended by the player, never, 
I very seldom, endanger their possessor's game. Bat 
or would not encourage a timid style of play, than which 
nothing is so fatal to success. The true artist unites con- 
fidence to watchfulness. 

In the losing hazards in the t p corner pockets, from 
baulk too, it is necessary sometimes to play with suffi- 
cient strength either to bring the object-ball down to the 
bottom cushion and back again to the centre of the table, 
or to leave another hazard in the top pocket. It is dif- 
ficult to say which is the better play, so much depends 
on the position of your opponent's ball — supposing you 
to be playing with the red — and on the average strength 
with which you are in the habit of playing. It is a bad 
plan to vary your strength unnecessarily. Some strokes 
require a slow, others a fast ball ; but, in the majority of 
cases, it is sufficient to bring the object-ball about half- 
way down the table after the losing hazard. One of the 
most mischievous consequences of a beginner teaching 
himself is the habit he gets into of playing too strongly. 
What I should advise is, that every one who wishes to 
become an adept at the game should take oocasional les- 
sons of a good player. For this purpose, I may warmly 
recommend Mr. Joseph Bennett, at his room in Oxford 
Street, and Mr. W Cook, 99, Regent Street. Instruc- 
tion is also given at Hunt's, Burleigh Street, Strand; 
but, in fact, the tyro will obtain the assistance he needs 
from any marker who plays a good name, and is known 
as a patient, honest, good-natured fellow. 

It is an axiom in Billiards that all strokes are fair that 
are made with the point of the cue ; some exception 
must, however, be taken to this rule. It is not a fair 
stroke when the point of the cue passes the legitimate 
point of contact with the object-ball. It is not a fair 
stroke when the point of the cue is pushed forward in 
such a way as to touch the cushion or ball beyond the 
object-ball, &c. In all such cases, when they occur, tho 
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marker's decision must be considered final, except where 
he is interested in the game, when the opinion of the 
majority of the players present must be taken. 

In making the Jenny, much more depends on the 
placing of the striker's ball, and its proper degree of 
strength, than on the point of surface at which the ob- 
ject-ball is struck. Indeed, this remark applies to nearly 
all strokes made from the baulk when the player's bail 
is in hand. An inch or two more to the right or left 
will make all the difference between a successful break 
and a single hazard. I cannot illustrate my position 
without a diagram ; but a few strokes made at a ball 
lying well for the Jenny in the middle pocket will soon 
show the amateur where a stroke from the centre of the 
baulk will bring the object-ball, so that he can easily 
vary the position of the striking ball and the strength of 
his play, according to the place of the ball played upon. 

In low strokes, again, many tyros fail by playing too 
low. It is necessary, in playing for a stop ball, not only 
to play low, but also to accompany the stroke with that 
peculiar drawback motion I have already attempted to 
describe. This stroke any marker will show you ; for 
markers, generally speaking, like nothing so well as in- 
structing their patrons. Take their instructions, and 
pay for them if need be, but do not play with them ex- 
cept for practice — unless, indeed, you know them to be 
honest fellows. If you bet with some of them, the 
chances are about a guinea to a gooseberry that you lose. 

I must tell you, too, that a ball may be made to travel 
nearly as fast with a low stroke as with a high one, pro- 
vided enough side be judiciously applied. Too many 
young players imagine that a low stroke necessarily has 
a tendency to retard the ball, when, in fact, it is the 
sudden stopping or following of the cue at and after the 
ball that causes it to either go fast or slow, or stop alto- 
gether on contact with the object- ball, or to return to the 
hand of the player. 
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Many games are lost for want of a sufficient regard to 
Bafety. It is sometimes — nay, often — better play to give 
a miss under the cushion than to attempt a doubtful 
hazard. Remember, too, that the game is never en- 
tirely over till the marker calls " Game !" and that the 
man who is ahead in the score is seldom so careful as he 
should be. He presumes upon his luck ; it is your task 
to take his presumption out of him. Carefully watch 
the style of your adversary's play. If you find him good 
at canons rather than hazards, leave your ball and the 
red as wide apart as possible, with his ball between, if 
you can — for even the best players fail occasionally in 
long or cushion canons. If, on the contrary, you find 
that he makes winning better than losing hazards, then 
leave the red under a cushion on the conclusion of your 
break. An open game is all very well among friends ; 
but to win you must defend your game when you are be- 
hind in the score and the stake is important. "Watch 
and wait " is a good motto for a Billiard player. Many 
an apparently lost game has been recovered by carefully 
defending it till a good opening has occurred for a break. 
The red ball more usually presents chances for hazards 
than the white ; but when it is safe, and you are ahead 
of your opponent, leave it alone. I have generally found 
it better to keep playing away at the white than to dis- 
turb the red when I have had the best of the game. But, 
on the contrary, when I have had the worst, I play at 
the red, and leave my opponent the chances of any canons 
or hazards that may be left ; my object being, of course, 
iu the one case to open the game, and in the other to 
keep it to myself. Score all you can with certainty, 
and then leave the balls as 6afo as possible for your 
opponent. 

Another very common cause of failure among young 
players is the uncertainty with which they play, some- 
times with a high, and sometimes with a low stroke, in 
order to accomplish the same object. In the generality 
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of cases, the centre stroke and the Natural Angle are all 
that is necessary, putting on on a little side, or dividing 
the object-ball, as may appear requisite. Do not vary 
your ordinary style of play, except where the case 
appears absolutely to demand it, nor attempt difficult and 
brilliant strokes where common canons and hazards 
would do as well. Striking at the wrong ball by way of 
experiment, and such-like absurdities, is also a frequent 
cause of failure. When your opponent's ball is oil" the 
table, it is better to sacrifice a point and keep the baulk 
than attempt a doubtful hazard at the red. If it be not 
possible to bring both balls in baulk, then the next best 
play is to lay the red in safety under the cushion, and 
run gently into baulk with your own ball. If your op- 
ponent is safely tucked up under a cushion, it seems a 
pity to disturb him, especially if there be any play at all 
at the red. As he is obliged to play from a cramped 
position, the chances are that he will leave a hazard or 
canon; but do not attempt roundabout canons, when any 
other mode of play is open. It is also well to observe 
that most red winning hazards should be made with good 
strength, so as to bring the ball away from the pocket in 
case of failure ; while, if it be necessary to hold your 
adversary, let the stroke be only just strong enough to 
carry him to the pocket, so that, if you fail to make the 
hazard, he may be left under the cushion. But I hold 
it as a golden rulo never to pocket my adversary's ball 
while there remains any other way of scoring. 

I shall not tire my reader's patience by any further 
hint, rule, or piece of advice other than this : — Always 
notice well the position of the balls before you strike, 
and calculate the places they will occupy after the stroke. 
Only by close observation and practice can you conquer 
the difficulties of the strength necessary to make and 
keep a good break. Nothing tends to render a game so 
secure as a judicious anticipation of the probable con- 
sequences of every stroke. No sleight of hand in the 
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finish of the gama can compensate for a neglect of this 
rule. 

As to Public Booms. If you want a quiet game, you 
may have it at Cook's Rooms in Regent Street ; and in 
the Regent's Quadrant ; the Gaiety in the Strand ; Strud- 
wioke's (the Twelve Tables) in Fleet Street ; Goode's, 
Ludgate Hill, and at other reputable houses, both east 
west, north, and south. Out of town it would be difficult — 
outside the walls of a country house — to say where the 
best tables are to be found, good and bad ones being 
equally common. In Brighton, however, the younger 
Roberts' and Bowles' rooms bear the palm. In Man- 
chester and Liverpool are many well-frequented rooms. 
It is not necessary to particularize other tables ; though, 
if any of my readers should chance to visit Paris, a look 
into the rooms about the Palais Royal and the Boule- 
vards des Italiennes will take a wrinkle or two out of 
their eyes with regard to the canon game. 

Tables in Private Houses. You cannot do better than 
go to our best makers. Second-hand tables are gene- 
rally dear. Tables of ten, eight, or six feet in length 
are provided for small rooms. Billiards may certainly 
be learned and practised on these tables, which have the 
advantage of not requiring a room especially set apart for 
them. Beware of the advertised trash — " Billiards in 
Every Home for Twopence Halfpenny," a " First-Class 
Tabic Complete for Fifteen-pence," and so on. These 
so-called tables are mere arrangements of webbing or 
list for cushions, and are utterly useless, except as toya 
for children. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



HINTS ON BETTING. 

As I have several times spoken of betting, and as betting 
is a not uncommon accompaniment to Billiards, I may 
as well give the following few Rules for the guidance of 
wagers on Billiards. 

In a game of fifty between even players, the odda 
are — 

At 1 to — 10 to 9 in favour of the striker. 



15 

25 
30 
40 



10 



6 

3 — 1 

4 — 1 

5 — 1 



20- 


-15 


30- 


-20 


40- 


-20 


45- 


-30 



Above 40, any odds. 

At 10 to 5 the odds in his favour are 7 to 6 
15 — 10 „ „ 7 — 5 

4 — 4 
3 — 2 

2 — 1 

3 — 1 

In a game of fifty, the striker giving ten •points, and 
the betting supposed to be even at starting, the odds 
are — 

At 10 to 10 . . . 7 to 4 in his favour. 
20 — 15 ...2 — 1 
30 — 20 ... 5 — 2 
40 — 30... 3 — 1 



it 
» 



In a game of fifty, the striker giving fifteen points, 
the betting being even at starting — 
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At 15 to 15 the odds in his favour are 5 to 4 



20 — 15 


>i 


30 — 20 


it 


35 — 20 


>> 


40 — 20 


)> 


40 — 30 


)> 


40 — 45 


»> 


35 — 45 


>> 


30 — 45 


>> 


25 — 45 


>> 



»> 


3 — 2 


»» 


2 — 1 


» 


3 — 1 


»> 


4—1 


» 


3 — 1 


>■ 


2 — 1 


j» 


even 


>> 


1 — 2 


>» 


1 — 4 



In a game of fifty, the striker giving twenty, and the 
betting supposed to be even at starting — 

At 5 to 25 the odds are 2 to 3 in his favour. 



10 — 25 


ii 


even 


ii 


20 — 25 


51 


2 — 1 


>• 


30 — 25 


1) 


3 — 1 


ii 


35 — 25 


II 


4 — 1 
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40 — 30 


11 


4 — 1 


ii 


45 — 40 


II 


5 — 1 


ii 


45 — 45 


II 


2 — 1 


ii 


40 — 45 


♦ 1 


2 — 3 


ii 


35 — 45 


II 


2 — 5 


ii 


30 — 45 


II 


2 — 6 


ii 


20 — 45 


II 


2 — 8 


M 



And so on in proportion ; hut I think the betting is 
generally in favour of .the player who gives the points. 

In a game of a hundred, between even players, the 
betting is in the same proportion as in a game of fifty, 
except that, in a long game, I should prefer backing the 
more careful player. 

In a game of a hundred, the striker giving ten, fif- 
teen, or twenty points, the betting is in about tho same 
proportion as in a game of fifty, except that the longer 
the game the greater the chance for the player who gives 
odds 



40—80 lto2 

45—85 1 — 3 

50—90 1 — 3 

60—90 2 — 5 

70 — 95 1 — 2 

85 — 95 even 
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In a game of a hundred, the striker giving forty, the 
betting is — 

Love 40 even 

10 to 40 7 to 6 

20—40 3—2 

40—40 2—1 

60 — 40 3 — 1 

70 — 40 anyodda 

20—60 even 

In a game of this kind the odds must vary not so 
much with the score as with the known fact of the 
player being ahle to make a great score from a favour- 
able opening. Few men would give such odds as forty 
out of a hundred if they did not possess the ability to 
score from twenty to thirty at a break : so that the bet- 
ting must always be governed by the skill of the several 
players. There is, besides skill, another element that 
enters into all such matters — which is the fact that 
the amateur does not play his full game in presence of 
his opponent's superior science. In Billiards, as in all 
other games of mingled skill and chance, the temper of 
the player must, more or less, advance or prejudice his 
game. If he is nervous and frightened, he had better 
not play with his masters in the game — especially for 
money ; but if he wish to succeed as a player, there is 
no way of acquiring the requisite talent so good as pay- 
ing for it. You know the old proverb — " Experience 
bought is better than taught." Well, you must buy 
your experience ; only be careful that you do not pay too 
dearly for it. 

No rules can be given as to odds between a player 
and an amateur ; but the luck of the table will give the 
latter about fifteen points : if he play tolerably hard at 
the balls, the bets must be made accordingly. 

All bets offered and taken are to be considered as 
made. 
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When a player offers odds, the taker may, if he 
pleases, require him to stake. 

It is usual to pay all bets at the conclusion of each 
game. 

In disputed games, the stakeholder, if there be one, 
must take the sense of the company as to the bets 
before paying over the money to either party ; and, in 
the event of their declining to decide, he must return the 
stakes to the several parties. 

One ball at Pyramids is equivalent to five points in 
fifty at Billiards between even players. 

Two balls at Pyramids are equivalent to fifteen in fifty 
at Billiards. 

Three balls at Pyramids are equivalent to twenty in 
fifty at Billiards. 

One pocket to five between even players is equal to 
about fifteen points. 

Canons against hazards between equal players are 
equivalent to about twenty-five in fifty. 

Canons against canons and hazards between equal 
players are equivalent to about thirty in fifty. 

Winning hazards and canons against losing hazards 
and canons, between even players, is equal to giving the 
latter five points. 

A hundred and fifty against fifty is equal to about 
sixty in a hundred, or thirty-five in fifty. The betting 
in such a game must, of course, depend on the known 
skill of the players. 

In betting odds, the rules usual to horse-racing govern 
Billiards ; as, for instance, if odds be given and it bo 
afterwards agreed to draw the bet, the money must be 
put together and divided. 

It is usual for strangers to stake, if the bet be over a 
bliilling or half-a-crown, or the takers can refuse to com- 
plete tho wager. 

A bet oneo offered may be taken by anyone in tho 
room before tho next stroke be made. 
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In this place i may perhaps be allowed to offer a few 
words of caution to young players as to betting. Many 
a player is in the habit of offering bets he never intenda 
to take. Have nothing to do with him. When you sea 
a man place the balls in apparently awkward positions, 
and then say he will take ten to one, or such and such 
long odds, that he will make the canon, hazard, and so 
on, always conclude at once that he has practised the 
stroke long enough to make it almost a certainty, and 
don't be tempted into offering him the wager. When he 
fails to obtain the bet, you will find that he will pre- 
sently make the stroke just to show you how easy it is ; 
but do not you be green enough to take odds that you 
do it yourself. If you have never seen it before, you 
will be sure to lose. Canons round the table, drawing 
the ball back by a great screw, losing and winning 
hazards from balls under the cushions, canons from the 
red on the spot to the white on the baulk spot, winning 
and losing hazards from baulk off the red on the spot, 
pocketing two balls placed over the corner pockets by 
one stroke, various ways of placing the balls for strokes 
of eight or ten — these are the usual traps that are set to 
catch the unwary. Don't be persuaded by any offers of 
favourable bets to put your foot into them. Neverthe- 
less, they are all good things enough to know, as, once 
seen, you can judge of the prudence and honesty of bet- 
ting men at billiards. Avoid the man who offers to play 
you with one hand, or to back his walking-stick against 
your cue ! 

There is another class of bets which it is as well per- 
haps to avoid — bets that depend upon some trick, like 
laying one cue on the table as a guide for the ball and 
striking with the other ; raising the cloth with a pin, or 
blowing on the ball for a canon ; placing a hat over one 
ball and pocketing another by striking the hat ; putting 
a ball over each pocket and betting against an amateur 
pocketing them all without losing himself or giving a 
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miss ; Jumping a ball over a certain space, or froin one 
table to another, and such-like discreditable ways of win- 
ning money of green young men. I merely glance at 
this subject, and, without pretending to hold myself 
higher than other m.3n, pronounce all such practices as 
totally unworthy of billiard players, to say nothing of 
gentlemen. A fair bet on a game, or on a point of skill 
or science, is all very well ; but when money is attempted 
to be made in a billiard-rooin by trick and fraud, the 
parties to either should be unceremoniously kicked out, 
as unworthy to sit in the same room with gentlemen and 
men of honour. 

It IS BEST, PERHAPS, NOT TO BET AT ALL ; but Oli 

that point de gustibus nnn est disputmidnm. 

One of my critics says that " with Captain Crawley 
betting is a principle." He evidently did not read the 
last sentence. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE CHAMPIONSHIP RULES. 

The following Rules, compiled for Messrs. Burroughs 
and Watts by agreement between several professional 
players, I insert in all tbeir verbosity and bad grammar : 
not tbat I think tbem the best that could be made, but 
because they are accepted by many players as a guide 
to the English game — Billiards far excellence. 

1. The choice of balls and order of play shall, unless 
mutually agreed upon by the two players, be determined 
by stringing ; and the striker whose ball stops nearest 
the lower cushion, after being forced from baulk up the 
table, may take which ball he likes and play, or direct his 
opponent to play first, as he may deem expedient. 

2. The red ball shall, at the opening of every game, 
be placed on the top spot, and replaced after being 
pocketed or forced off the table, or whenever the balls 
are broken. 

3. Whoever breaks the balls must play out of baulk, 
though it is not necessary that be shall strike the red 
ball. 

4. The game shall be ^djadged in favour of whoever 
first scores the number of points agreed on, when the 
marker shall call "game ; " or it shall be given against 
whoever, after having once commenced, shall neglect or 
refuse to continue when called upon by his opponent to 
play. 

[The scores are counted as below.] 

5. A two stroke is made by pocketing an opponent's 
ball, or by pocketing the striker's ball off his opponent's, 
or by making a canon ; to effect which tbe striker must 
cause ius ball to strike both the others. 
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6. A three stroke is made by pocketing the red ball, 
or by pocketing the striker's ball off the red. 

7. A four stroke may be made by pocketing the white 
and spot-white balls, or by making a canon and pocket- 
ing an opponent's ball, or by making a canon and pocket- 
ing tho striker's ball, the non-striker's ball having been 
first hit. 

8. • A five stroke may be made by scoring a canon 
and pocketing the red ball, or by a canon and pocket- 
ing tiie striker's ball after having struck the red ball 
first. 

9. To effect a six stroke, the red ball must be struck 
first, and the striker's and the red ball pocketed, or by a 
canon off an opponent's ball on to the red and pocketing 
the two white balls. 

10. A seven stroke is made by striking an opponent's 
ball first, pocketing it, making a canon, and pocketing 
the red also, or by making a canon and pocketing the red 
and an opponent's ball, or by playing at an opponent's 
ball first and pocketing all the balls without making a 
canon. 

11. An eight stroke is made by striking the red ball 
first, pocketing it, making a canon, and pocketing the 
striker's ball ; or by hitting the red first and pocketing 
all the balls without making a canon. 

12. A nine stroke is made by striking an opponent's 
ball first, making a canon, and pocketing all the balls. 

13. A ten stroke is made by striking the red ball first, 
making a canon, and pocketing all the balls. 

14. If tho striker scores by his stroke he continues 
until he coases to make any points, when his opponent 
follows on. 

15. If when moving the cuo backwards and for- 
wards, and prior to a stroke, it touches and moves the 
ball, tho ball must be replaced to the satisfaction of an 
adversary, otherwise it is a foul stroko ; but if the player 
strikes, and grazes any part of the ball with any part of 
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the cue, it must be considered a stroke, and the opponent 
follows on. 

16. If a ball rebounds from the table, and is prevented 
in any way, or by any object except the cushion, from 
falling to the ground, or if it lodges on a cushion and 
remains there, it shall be considered off the table, unless 
it is the red, which must be spotted. 

17 A ball on the brink of a pocket need not be " chal- 
lenged ; " if it ceasing running and remains stationary, 
then falls in, it must be replaced, and the score thus 
made does not count. 

18. Any ball or balls behind the baulk line, or resting 
exactly upon the line, are not playable if the striker be in 
baulk, and he must play out of baulk before hitting 
another ball. 

19. Misses may be given with the point or butt of the 
cue, and shall count one for each against the player : or 
if the player strike his ball with the cue more than once 
a penalty shall be enforced, and the non-striker may 
oblige him to play again, or may call on the marker to 
place the ball at the point it reached or would have 
reached when struck first. 

'20. Foul strokes do not score to the player, who must 
allow his opponent to follow on. They are made thus :— 
By striking a ball twice with the cue ; by touching with 
the hand, ball, or cue an opponent's or the red ball ; by 
playing with a wrong ball ; by lifting both feet from the 
floor when playing ; by playing at the striker's own ball, 
and displacing it ever so little (except whilst' taking aim, 
when it shall be replaced, and he shall play again). 

21. The penalty for a foul stroke is losing the lead, 
and, in case of a score, an opponent must have the red 
ball spotted, and himself break the balls, when the player 
who made the foul must follow suit, both playing from the 
D. If the foul is not claimed the player continues to 
score, if he can. 

22. After being pocketed or forced off the tabic, the 
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red ball must be spotted on the top spot, but if that 
is occupied by another ball the red must be placed on 
the centre spot between the middle pockets. 

23. If in taking aim the player moves his ball and 
causes it to strike another, even without intending to 
make a stroke, a foul stroke may be claimed by an 
adversary. 

24. If a player fail to hit another ball, it counts one to 
his opponent; but if by the same stroke the player's 
ball is forced over the table or into any pocket, it counts 
three to his opponent. 

25. Forcing any ball off the table, either before or 
after a score, causes the striker to gain nothing by 
the stroke. 

26. In the event of either player using his opponent's 
ball and scoring, the red must be spotted and the 
balls broken again by the non-striker ; but if no score is 
made the next player may take his choice of balls, and 
continue to use the ball he so chooses to the end of 
the game. No penalty, however, attaches in either case, 
unless the mistake be discovered before the next stroke. 

27 No person, except an opponent, has a rightito tell 
the player that he is using the wrong ball, or to iufonn 
the non-striker that his opponent has used the wrong 
ball ; and if the opponent does not see the striker uso 
the wrong ball, or, seeing him, does not claim the penalty, 
the marker is bound to score any points made to the 
striker. 

28. Should the striker, in playing up the table on 
a ball or balls in baulk, either by accident or design, 
strike one of them without first going out of baulk, 
his opponent may have the balls replaced, score a miss, 
and follow on ; or may cause the striker to play again, or 
may claim a foul, and have the red spotted, and the 
balls broken again. 

29. The 6trikor when in hand may not play at a 
cushion within the baulk (except by going first up the 
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table) so as to hit balls that are within or without 
the line. 

30. If in hand, and in the act of playing, the striker 
shall move his ball with insufficient strength to take it 
out of baulk, it shall be counted as a miss to the oppo- 
nent, who, however, may oblige him to replace his ball 
and play again. 

31. If in playing a pushing stroke the striker pushes 
more than once, it is unfair, and any score he may make 
does not count. His opponent follows by breaking the 
balls. 

32. If in the act of drawing back his cue the striker 
knocks the ball into a pocket, it counts three to the 
opponent, and is reckoned a stroke. 

33. If a foul stroke be made whilst giving a miss, the 
adversary may enforce the penalty or claim the miss, but 
he cannot do both. 

34. If either player take up a ball, unless by consent, 
the adversary may have it replaced, or may have the 
balls broken ; but if any other person touches or takes 
up a ball it must be replaced by the marker as nearly as 
possible. 

35. If, after striking, the player or his opponent should 
by any means obstruct or hasten the speed of any ball, it 
is at the opponent's or player's option to have them 
replaced, or to break the balls. 

36. No player is allowed to receive, nor any bystander 
to offer, advice on the game ; but should any person be 
appealed to by the marker or either player, he has a 
right to offer an opinion ; or if a spectator sees the game 
wrongly marked he may call out, but he must do so 
prior to another stroke. 

37. The marker shall act as umpire, but any question 
may be referred by either player to the company, the 
opinion of the majority of whom shall be acted upon. 
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Dubing the time I was writing my papers on Billiards 
in the Field, I was several times requested to say some- 
thing about Bagatelle. Now the truth is that I have not 
played at the game since I was a boy ; for Bagatelle is to 
Billiards what draughts is to chess, and he who plays 
at the superior game seldom practises much at the other. 
However, it is as well, perhaps, just to devote a page or 
two to the various Bagatelle games, if it be only for the 
benefit of the twenty correspondents who have already 
addressed me on the subject. 

Of course all my readers know that Bagatelle is played 
on an oblong board, in which there are nine cups or 
holes, and that it is the object of the players to place the 
balls in these cups, which are numbered from one to nine, 
as in the diagram on next page. 

The several games played on the Bagatelle-board are 
— La Bagatelle (usually called the English game), 
Bagatelle a, la Francaise (known generally as the French 
game), Sans Egal, Mississippi, and Trou Madame. Be- 
sides these, there are the canon and the Irish games. 
Let us take them in the order here set down. 

La Bagatelle. — This game is played by any number 
of players, from two upwards, with nine balls, two of 
which aro usually coloured, and count double. 

The red ball is placed on the spot, and the player 
strikes at it with the other coloured ball, endeavouriu;,' 
to hole it and his own ball by the same stroke. He then 
plays with the other balls successively until the whole 
nine have been sent up tho table. 

Any number of rounds may be played as agreed on at 
the commencement of tho game, and he who obtains the 
greatest score wins tho game. 
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If the ball struck at rebounds from the cushion and 
passes the baulk line, it is taken up and is considered 
lost for that round. Sometimes two lines are drawn 
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BAULK. 



across the table, one to determine the baulk, and the 
other the lost balls. 

This is an extremely easy game to play, and I have 
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seen some persons so extremely dexterous as to be able to 
fill all the holes, with the coloured balls in the eight and 
seven, in a single round. The coloured balls counting 
severally sixteen and fourteen, it is possible to obtain 
sixty in a single go ; or if the red ball were placed in the 
centre hole (the nine), and the black in the eight hole, 
you may even score as many as sixty-two. But such 
score is very unusual ; a hundred in three goes being 
considered good play. The stroke for Bagatelle must be 
much more easy and gentle than that for Billiards ; but 
what I have said with regard to side will apply equally to 
both games. The score is sometimes marked on the 
board itself, by means of pegs and holes along the 
edges. 

The Feench Game. — The game is usually a hundred 
up, and may be played by two or more players ; two or 
four is the usual number. The score is taken, as in La 
Bagatelle, from the figures marked within the cups. 

The red ball is placed on the spot, and he who has 
the break strikes at it with the other coloured ball. If 
he succeeds in holing a ball at the start, he goes on till 
he fails ; his adversary then plays, and so on alternately, 
till the number determined on is obtained. He who first 
gets that number wins the game. 

While either of the coloured balls remains out of a hole 
it must be played at, and he who fails to strike it forfeits 
five to his adversary. 

Missing a white ball counts one to the opposite side. 

Knocking a ball off the table is usually a forfeit of 
five, though in some rooms no penalty is enforced. 

If a ball lies over a hole, and does not fall imme- 
diately into it, the adversary may say, " I challenge that 
ball ;" when, if it drops into the cup (from the vibration 
of the room or table, &e.), it must bo replaced. This 
rule also applies to La Bagatelle- 

Mississippi. — This gamo is played by means of a 
bridge placed across the board, and a conplo of little 
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cushions against the side. Each player strikes his ball 
against one of the cushions, so as to make it rebound or 
canon on to the bridge, each arch of which bears a par- 
ticular number. When the ball passes through the 
bridge, the player reckons the number of the arch to his 
score ; and he who obtains the highest number in two or 
more rounds wins the game. 

The Canon Game consists entirely of canons, and 
may be played any number up. It is played with three 
balls. There is not much art in making canons on a 
Bagatelle board. I lately made a hundred and seventy 
consecutive canons, just by way of experiment. I was 
tired of the exercise, or I think I could (nature permit- 
ting) have gone on until now ! 

The Ieish Game consists of canons and winning 
hazards only. It is played with three balls, the canon 
counting two, and the hazard as many as is marked in 
the cup. If the player's own ball falls into a hole it 
counts to his adversary. 

There are two or three other games on the Bagatelle 
board, but they are too simple to need explanation. 
There is also a game called Sans Egal, not much 
played ; and another known as CocJcamaroo, or Russian 
bagatelle, which is played on a board stuck full of pins, 
with half a dozen arches, and a bell to ring when the ball 
strikes it. It is a pretty game enough for children ; but, 
like the Race Game, it is sometimes made the vehicle 
for gambling among children of a larger growth. Baga- 
telle boards, properly fitted up for all these games, and 
made to fold, so as to serve as tables when not in play, 
are made by most billiard- table makers. 

I have lately seen bagatelle boards with two pockets, 
in addition to the nine holes. On such tables the canon 
game is that usually played : an improvement, I think, 
on the old game. 



